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A Flexible Heat-Treating Installation 


Quenching Facilities and Accurate Control of 
Furnace Temperatures Conspicuous Features of 
Equipment of Link-Belt Works at Indianapolis 


The products manufactured by the Link-Belt continuous sash hung to swing open on vet il 
ompan) ts Ewart Works, Indianapolis, are axes. Gas, oil and cyanide furnaces are installed, 
uch as to require the heat treatment of a wide but the special features of the installation have t 
ariety of parts. This variety not only involves do largely with the provisions for quenching the 
he question of size of the pieces, ranging from heated materials and for regulating the furnace 
mall pins 0.003 in. in diameter to pieces of various temperatures. 
hapes and weighing several pounds, but also covers In Fig. 1 is presented a view of a battery of 
e treatment of both hot and cold rolled stock, three large and one small, rotary, gas furnaces of 
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g Carbonizing Gas Furnaces and Quenching Tank The vertical cooling tubes in the oil bath r e seen 


an be admitted into the tank in sufficient volume to change the bath in approximaté 


whi nh mus 


‘ t be prepared for composite service. Con- the retort type. These are operated on city illumi- 
Inuouslv 


heat treatments for about 1100 different nating gas. The arrangement of these furnaces is 
parts are conducted. The equipment installed to interesting with reference to the quenching t 
meet this wide range of requirements is illustrated in the foreground. This tank has an overall depth 
in the accompanying views. of 7 ft. 9 in., is 48 in. wide inside, is built of 3/16 
The heat treating department is located in one in. plate and can be constructed with whatever 
bay of a steel frame building, the other half of length is required by the number of furnaces in 
which ises the upsetting and forging depart- connection with which it is used. The tank itself 
o Maximum ventilation and light are obtained serves as a water cooling basin. Built in the tank, 
) means f the sawtooth roof construction, which as shown in the illustration, are the oil baths. 

— s the length of the shop to give a north The details of this construction are shown on 
ight expos ire, the lighting panels being fitted with the accompanying line drawing, Fig. 2. Around the 
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circumference of this oil bath, boiler tubes are in- 
serted vertically, and through them cold water con- 
tinually circulates. To enhance this cooling effect 
an air jet is directed in the oil so as to set up a 
circulation of the oil from the center of the bath 
outward toward the water cooling tubes. The con- 
struction of the cage into which the heated mate- 
rials are discharged from the furnace, to be 
quenched, also contributes to the desired cooling 
effect. The cage is of a diameter such as to per- 
mit its being lowered into the oil bath. The fur- 
nace discharges by means of the detachable chute 
shown in the foreground into the top of this cage, 
which is built with successive, conical baffle-plates 
which not only retard the passage of the parts 
through the oil to the basket at the bottom. but 
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Details of 


promote a much more intimate contact between the 
pieces and the cooling liquid. The entire cage can 
be raised and lowered out of the oil or the water 
bath by means of the overhead hoist as indicated. 

Another battery, of stationary furnaces, is 
shown in Fig. 3. These furnaces are used for treat- 
ing work of smaller size, and it will be noted that 
the cooling cage shown in the center of the view 
is enclosed with wire screen, to keen the very small 
parts from falling out. The quenching tank in this 
instance affords the same advantages as the larger 
tank serving the rotary furnaces. As may be read- 
ily seen, it is possible to quench either in water 
or oil, as desired. The more distant furnaces 
shown in the illustration are oil burning. These 
are converted, gas-burning furnaces, adapted for 
oil burning through the exnedient of increasing 
the combustion chamber size by raising un the 
back of the furnace. 

The type of furnace in which the larger pieces 
are heat treated is shown in Fig. 4. The arrange- 
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ment of the quenching tanks on ; sides 

furnace, affording a water and . bath ona” 
manner in which the aprons jn nt of the 
nace provide for discharging the treated pieces al 
the interesting features. As showy in the dh: 
tion, the carbonizing compound dro; Pree 
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below for subsequent use. A hing: 
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ng Equipment 





at the bottom, are lugs over which the long 
charging fork, manipulated by the heater, fits. By 
this means the box may be charged into the fur- 
nace and withdrawn very handily. On the bottom 
of the box other lugs are cast, just high enougi 
to permit a circulation of the furnace gases 
tween the box and the bottom of the furnace, %° 
that there is a similar exposure to the furnace 
temperature on all sides of the box. . 
fhe water supply is obtained from a driven W™ 
equipped with an air lift, which discharges Imo ® 
reinforced conerete storage tank built under | 
floor of the building. This tank has a capac! 
of 100,000 gal. The circulation of the water 
obtained with a 275-gal. motor driven, centriiuge 
pump which is run continuously. The air ane 
circulation supply units are combined as shown 
Fig. 5. This consists of a low-pressure © oe 
driven by Link-Belt silent chain drive from mov z 
and arranged with an automatic pressure — 
shown at the right. The regulator consists % ° 
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wall back of 


tat controlling the driving motor, the drives the blower, the oil pump is connected 
rheostat being swung by the action of a being driven from the one motor, a fixed relat 
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the small air cylinder mounted below the is thus established between the air blast and 
From the piston a counter-balancing flow of oil. 
hung, so that as the air-receiver pressure The provisions for controlling the furnace tem- 
ton increases the piston moves up and_ peratures are unusually complete. In Fig. 3, a 
ws down. To the same shaft which part of the row of lights suspended in pairs oppo 
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Furnaces for the Larger Work, Equipped with Aprons and Quenchi 
ibility in Disposition of Materials 
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site each furnace is shown. Each pair consists of 
a red and a blue light. The lighting of either the 
red or the blue lamp is controlled from a switch- 
board by an operator located in a central pyrometer 
room. This operator notes the temperature of each 
furnace every fifteen minutes, and if it is too high 
he warns the furnace operator by throwing on the 
red light, and if too low the blue light. No light 
at all indicates that the furnace is at a proper 
temperature. 

Fig. 6 shows the instrument board at which 





the operator works, and also the record sheet of 
furnace temperatures, a detail view of which is 
shown in Fig. 7. This board provides three checks 
on the temperature. The pyrometer connection 
from each furnace is brought to the contact board 
shown in the center, which connects up with the 
pyrometer in the same case. Immediately above 
is another pyrometer, which may be thrown in on 
any one furnace by plugging in through the switch 
board at the left. A third check may be had by 
connecting uv the recording instrument above the 
switch board. The switch board control of the 
lights is shown at the right of the operator, who 


by means of the single-pole, double-throw switches 
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notifies the furnace operators of the tempe 
conditions at any furnace. The record b| 
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‘ontrolling Furnace Temper 


was supplied by the Brown Inst 
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s self explanatory, the actual 
being set down for each 15-mi! 


opposite each furnace, as designated by 


To equalize the temperature variations, th 
ends of the pyrometer couple for each furnace are 
broug! 


on the wall in Fig. 3. 
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to a central thermostat box shown mount 
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temperature slightly above the maximur 
of 


ture 


mediately 
below the set limit, and as the proper temp 


L, 
tne 


room. 


This thermostat is set f 


ror 


Enclosed in the box with the 
thermostat are two incandescent lights, whi 
light uv when the temneratur 
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ture in the box is resumed, the lights are auto- 
shut off. The maximum an 


matically 
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temperatures of the cold ends are thus fixed wit! 


very 


narrow limits. 


terminals 
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rade of the same met 


As a further safeguard, the 
in the box of the connections 
recording instruments are 


as the terminals of the couple, so that the tempera 


ture effects are identical. 


to equalize the resistances in all the 


circuits, the varying distances of the furnaces fro: 


Precaution is taken als 


pyrometer 


the thermostat box being compensated by Gern 
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NESS IN THE FACTORY 


uries to Workmen, the Machines 
and the Work 


Y ALBERT A. DOWD 


arelessness in the factory are far 
tinually felt in every department, 
ll or unimportant it may be. In- 
the human factor, it is a difficult 
autionary steps which will tend to 
without first analyzing the con- 
sponsible for the trouble. Effects 
the factory include injuries to the 
achine or tools and to work in 
and inaccurate work. 
‘over practically all points which 
carelessness in the factory, and 
which produce the trouble it 


¢ 


the root of the matter and apply 


of keeping the floors clean and free 

must not be lightly considered, 

y receive a serious hurt by slipping 

Several years ago I saw a man badly 

pump connections on his machine 

. dition so that the floor around the 
‘ r less slippery. The operator was 
the machine and was engaged in 

tic ew in a tool holder, leaning over 
at it better. One of his feet slipped 

out of his hand as he fell forward, 

ming down with force on the edge 

hined surface which was as sharp 

Q the result that it was laid open to 
th e, | it was several weeks before the man 
¥ to resume work. Neglect in repairing the 
cause of this accident, for if the 

f i not been slippery the man would not have 


happens that a milling fixture is 

$0 that an operator has to work rather close 

to t vhen tightening clamps or placing the 

w If the machine is stopped at the 

t danger of injury to the workman, 

practice to leave the machine running 

v replacing work. The foreman should 

procedure and should see that the 

r or it is largely due to a neglect of 
tr injuries result. 


fO MACHINE OR TOOLS 


e found that machine accidents are 
with men who are not entirely 
e construction of the machines, while 
e well posted in this regard seldom 
e. The natural remedy, therefore, 
hat each operator has a good working 
nachine on which he is engaged and 
nds enough of the construction to 
tance of the principal features. De- 
on nearly all machines of modern 
an operator from engaging two sets 
same time and to prevent breakages 
reach a certain limit, but there is noth- 
tool or holder from striking a revolv- 
ppens to be brought into the position 
e an interference. In turret lathe work 
e ometimes necessary to avoid inter- 
nd between the turret and cut-off 
here is no way of avoiding trouble 
e of the operator, and a moment’s 
ten sufficient to break or strain a 
such a way that repairs are necessary 
e used again. Mistakes of this kind 
man element to so great a degree that 
done to counteract them, except by 
to obtain men who are particularly 
work. 


a 


) WORK IN PROCESS OF MACHINING 


ine, for instance, on which the knock-off 
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has a tendency to stick, due to a weak spring which 
should have been replaced with a new one. It is obvi 


ous that a condition of this kind might easily result in 


spoiling a piece of work. A report may have been 
sent in weeks before, calling attention to the defect in 
the working of the machine and yet the matter may 
be neglected, because it seems of so little importance. 


Che upkeep and general repair work in any factory is 


a factor of such importance that it 


s neglect is fre 
quently the cause of injury to work in process, and 
should therefore receive due consideratio! impr perly 
designed tools or fixtures are often the source of in 


jury to work because of imperfect locating 


I 1LINv OF Inset ire 
clamping. Lack of provision for chip clearance a 
tool or fixture is a frequent cause ible, and here 
the remedy lies in the design, which yuld have take 
these things into consideratio: ( in lo 
ing after important features in desig an effect on 
the production of the work, and too much attention 
cannot be paid to the points of an ind ng 
work, as scrapped material is not p 

INACCURATE WORK 

The type of carelessne which results in inaccurate 
work is very common and it is not altogether confined 
to the operator who is responsible for the production, 
although he frequently has a hand in it. I knew of 
one case where a lot of pulleys were machined to the 
correct size, with the exception of a few pieces it 
which the hole was from 0.001 to 0.002 j indersize 


An inspection showed that the work was al reamed 
with the same tool and this was found by calipering to 
be up to size, so that it was something of a mystery 
to understand why the holes should not all be standard. 
The pulleys were of steel and were ordinarily machined 
with a supply of cutting lubricant to keep things cool, 
but an inquiry developed the fact that the pump which 
supplied the lubricant got out of order during 

process of machining, and as a consequence: 


a rew 
pieces were machined dry. As considerable heat was 
generated before reaming the holes naturally con 
tracted after machining, so that those machined with 
out the lubricant were a trifle undersize. A few mir 
utes’ work in putting the pump in order would have 
obviated the trouble. Dull tools and carelessness in 
taking occasional measurements when a lot of pieces 
are being machined oftentimes results in inaccurate 
work and the department foreman who allows a lot 
of work to be machined without an occasional inspe 
tion is guilty of negligence, as also is the workman 
who does not keep his tools in proper conditior Inac 
curacies are often produced by improper methods of 


holding and clamping which cause distortion. This is 
especially noticeable on work of a thin and fragile 
nature. temedies for this kind of inaccuracies are 


obvious. 


New Forge and Heat-Treatment Plant 


D. K. Bullens & Co., consulting metallurgists, Frank 
ford, Philadelphia, have complete i the design and erec- 
tion of a forge and heat-treatment plant for Cann & 
Saul, Royersford, Pa. The present hammer equipment 
consists of two 2000-Ib., one 1200-Ilb. and one 900 Ib 
hammers, with a layout for tripling this capacity. The 
heating is done with Bullens oil-burning furnaces de 
signed especially for the work in view. The heat-treat 
ment furnace and equipment are of the latest type for 
accurate work. The entire plant has been designed 
along lines somewhat new in forge shop lay-out, aiming 
to conserve labor costs, develop the greatest efficiency 
possible, and yet provide pleasant working conditions 
for the men. The machine shop will be housed in a 
building 40x 116 ft. D. K. Bullens & Co. have also been 
retained as consulting metallurgists for the new plant. 


Frank Orth, Indiana Harbor, Ind., is installing the 
Orth reinforced roof in two open-hearth furnaces for 
the Kokomo Steel & Wire Company and has granted a 
license to the American Steel Foundries for the adop- 
tion of this construction for all of its furnaces, of which 
four are now being so equipped. 
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Equipment for Forging Shrapnel ( 


What Machinery Is Needed in a Given 
Plant to Make Forgings for Projectiles 
—The Processes Commonly Employed 
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Now that the manufacture of projectiles for field 
guns has become sufficiently standardized in’Canada 
and the United States to permit a general survey of 
the situation, it will be in order to consider just 
what the industry comprises. Many owners or 
managers of general machinery building and metal- 
working plants contemplate entering into war con- 
tracts or sub-contracts. All such are naturally in- 
terested in knowing just what shop operations are 
comprised in shell-making, how far their present 
plants can be adapted to the process and what new 
equipment, if any, it will be necessary or desirable 
to secure; while those already engaged in the in- 
dustry are taking steps to acquaint themselves with 
the practice in other shops similarly occupied, so as 
to determine whether any changes or additional in- 
vestment will be beneficial. The following notes, 
devoted to the forging of shrapnel cases, have ac- 
cordingly been prepared with these questions in 
mind. Machining, heat treatment, finishing and 
assembling will be taken up later. 


OBTAINING THE BLANKS 


Specifications in detail are supplied by the war 
department of the nation interested and they must 
be rigidly adhered to. After steel of the proper 
quality—which will approximate 0.4 to 0.5 carbon, 
0.6 to 0.7 manganese and 0.3 silicon—has been 
secured from the mill, the first operation in the 
manufacture of shrapnel is cutting forging blanks 
from round rolled bar stock. This can be done with 
a shear, with a cold cutting saw or with a gang saw. 
For the last named the bars are first sheared or cut 
to say 46% in. in length, and from this stock nine 
blanks of 47% in. length—for 18-lb. shrapnel—can be 
cut in multiple, allowing *, in. for the kerf wasted 
in sawing, which would be the extreme. The use of 
thinner saws, down to say 5/32 in. blades as suc- 
cessfuly practised, will effect an appreciable 
economy in stock. Waste at this point can, of 
course, be altogether eliminated by shearing. 

In Germany, where every detail has ben abso- 
lutely standardized, it is the custom to deliver 
blanks sheared to size directly from the mill. Under 
American conditons, however, the greatest aggre- 
gate saving in time, power and labor for the or- 
dinary shop is brought about by a special gang- 
sawing rig served by the table of a heavy, rigid 
reciprocating tool, such as an open-side planer or 
slab miller. Jigs on this table can be set in multiple, 
so that those immediately in front of the saws are 
always loaded, and the only time lost is during the 
brief period of table return. This makes the opera- 
tion practically continuous throughout the working 
shift. Indeed, there need be no stopping even be- 
tween shifts or for meals, as the slight attend- 
ance necessary can easily be arranged for. One 
rig will thus be able to supply several forging and 
machining units. 


THE SO-CALLED FORGING OPERATIONS 


The sawed or sheared blanks are next thrown 
upon a conveyor or set vertically on shop trucks, 
preferably in rough wooden racks, and taken to the 


*Consulting engineer, Chicago 
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forging presses. This word forging 


a ith} 


but one generally used for convenience. 
operation of piercing can be effected 
of a press capable of holding the blank j; 


MOG 
ik piace and 

u 
h 


Alnd 


forcing a suitable punch down through 
the pre-determined point of knockout. The geo, nd 
operation, or set of operations, for which either a 
horizontal forging machine of the general bulldoze 
type or a hydraulic press can be utilized, js essen. 
tially drawing and forming. The difference jig 
principally in a reversal of parts of the process 
With a bulldozer the required base thickness js 
finally secured and the bottom formed at the end of 
the finishing punch stroke, while with the hydraulic 
press this is effected simultaneously with the dray. 
ing. The number of heatings and plunger strokes: 
necessary and the number of drawing dies required 
are naturally determined by the type, power and 
operating speed of the press, the last-named being 
also influenced largely by the skill of the operator. 
who soon acquires great facility for the work. Be 
ginning with the piercing of the blank, the oper: 
tions necessary for the finished “forging” range 
from three to six or seven, according to the class or 
classes of equipment used. 

The most economical work can undoubtedly be 
done on a special piercing, forming and short-drav- 
ing press, such as government arsenals the world 
over have long used for producing blanks for pro 
jectile cases—a press in which the various opere- 
tions are effected by means of forming dies clamped 
to the working surfaces of the movable and ste 
tionary platens. These presses commonly have 
effective pressures of 150, 200, 250, 300, 350, 400, 
450 and 500 tons, with some intermediate, at 15% 
lb. water pressure per square inch. 

An operation with two such presses working in 
tandem may be epitomized as follows: 1. Placing 
the hot blank in a die under the piercing punch 
2. Descent of movable platen and punch until knock- 
out is reached. 3. Ejection of blank as a cup, which 
is then reheated for the second part of the process 
4. Sealing. 5. Placing cup, closed end down, on base 
forming die in second press. 6. Automatic stop 4 
base is formed. 7. Removal of first die and throw 
ing out stop. 8. Completion of stroke through three 
drawing and forming dies. 9. Reversing ram - 
stripping shell from punch; return of press to Drs 
position. 

In this process the quality of the steel is m* 
terially improved. The press exerts a continuous 
pressure which increases relatively as the sides ¢ 
the cup diminish in thickness, and the mass 0! 
drawn material flows under compression, making . 
denser and more homogeneous. On this —— 
is important to heat the cupped blank to 4 
perature which will be just sufficient (after scaling 
by means of a water jet, striking and brushing 
side and out) to give the right fluidity. This ° 
reached at a furnace temperature of not to exceed 
1000 deg. C. for the second operation, 2s compar 
with somewhat more than 1100 deg., say 1130, 10% 
the first. The critical point or limit, 


i+ 
its (f re ¢ 


which = 
‘ary with operating conditions, facility of the ae 
men for quick handling of the equipment 4? 
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est be determined by tests made 
e maintenance of steady even pres- 
atter of the first importance, and 
be expected of presses if they are 
pumps or unreliable steam supply 
a system with defective piping, 
Hence, these subsidiary details 
looked to. The more positive 
steam accumulator has, in this 
ntages over the weighted accu- 


OF HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 


4 su for the vertical press described is 
ush-bench, which has also been 

pping and short-drawing operations 

ing, as a similar extruding press has 
high-explosive shell cases to be 


Pier d drawing presses can be made with 
multiple ers and die seats, so as to take two 
be or cups for forming and drawing at 
one time th these a better balance can also be 
maintain The handling of the stops and strip- 
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Where hydraulic presses are not available, how 
ever, the work can be done by a series of simple 
up-setting and piercing operations with a stean 
hammer, drop-forge or powerful motor-driven punch 
press (anything exerting a blow or pressure of 
4000 to 5000 Ib. or over), followed by drawing with 
the punches and dies of a bulldozer or other powe1 
operated forging machine. The first operation con 
sists of heating the blank—unless sheared hot fron 
the bar—and reducing it to a thick, squat shap 
by hammering it on an anvil, then forcing it dow: 
on an anvil-supported piercing die. 

The cup, hot or heated, is next inverted on the 
first bulldozer or other forging machine puncl 
and forced into a die which partially forms the 
base, at the same time being lengthened by drawing. 
After heating again, as a rule, it undergoes a 
similar process with the die next in order, which 
completes the rounding-off of the base. The final 
drawing, with a third die, then takes place, and 
the shell bottom is pressed flat, the body being 
formed to the right diameters, inside and out, for 
machining. 

From the above it will be seen that the entire 


What Some of the Material Specifications Require 


One of the French shell specifications puts these chemical limits on the steel: Carbon, 0.34 to 
0.42 per cent; manganese, 0.55 to .75 per cent; silicon, 0.15 to 0.25 per cent; phosphorus, 0.03 to 0.08 


per cent, and sulphur not more than 0.05 per cent. 


A British high-explosive shell specification puts 


the manganese limits at 0.4 to 1.0 per cent and fixes maximum limits as follows: Carbon, 0.55 per 


pper, 0.1 per cent. 


nt; nickel, 0.5 per cent; silicon, 0.3 per cent; sulphur, 0.05 per cent; phosphorus, 0.05 per cent and 


respect to physical qualities, the French specification for the shells demands a steel which will 
w a tensile strength of 78,210 to 92,430 lb. per square inch and 18 per cent elongation after heat- 
ng to 1652 deg. Fahr. and slow cooling and 106,650 to 147,900 lb. per square inch and 8 per cent 
after heating to 1562 deg. Fahr., quenching in water and then drawing 15 min. in a lead 
80 deg. Fahr. A British specification for high-explosive shells stipulates steel from ingots 
there has been a 20 per cent discard (as against 40 per cent recently obtaining) and a 
12,500 lb. per square inch, a breaking point of 78,000 to 110,000 Ib. and elongation 
cent. The United States requirements were given in THE IRON AGE of Aug. 12. 


permissible where the facilities pro- 

nclude automatic appliances for this 

takes very skilled operators, and 

should be added wherever possible. 

tic operation is advisable. For the 

s a grade of self-hardening, heat- 

el equivalent to the well-known Crescent 

2or H mb low-carbon tungsten alloy for hot 
give good satisfaction, although for 
white iron has been found quite 

e press platens commonly used are 

tings with low tension and compres- 


DROP AND OTHER HAMMERS 


ve of the hydraulic press over any 
nh can be substituted, as described 
the fact that a single drawing and 
tion through a set of dies suffices 
the piercing or cupping, thus com- 
il case forging; while with other 
e is a distinct operation and a sep- 
r holder for each die. There is also 
fit from forming simultaneous with 
ing the strains set up in the molecular 
i i seened and the subsequent heat treat- 
: effective, 





process, with whatever equipment carried out, 
very simple. Nevertheless, it is one requiring more 
than ordinary precautions if rejections of work are 
not to be expected. Alignment and rigidity of every 
machine part, as well as taking up the wear and 
adjustment of the punches, dies, etc., are factors 
needing constant attention. Lubrication of all parts 
including the punches and dies, and the use of 
suitable anti-scale compounds, also constitute in 
portant elements of success. 

Until, however, the final machining and heat 
treatment, which is of vital importance because it 
fixes the limit of expansion of the shell when fired 
from the field-piece, there is no need for any shop 
man to consider the work specifically in relation to 
its ultimate use. All he has to do is to take a 
forging blank of a certain size, pierce it and draw it 
to a specified base and wall thickness. The length 
will take care of itself. Any measures he can adopt 
during the process to increase the density and tough- 
ness of the material are so much to the good and 
will not pass unappreciated; but, beyond turning out 
a product that is fully equal to specifications and 
can be machined properly, he is not called upon to 
pay any attention to the purpose of the work. The 
hardness strictly required in the final inspection 
results entirely from heat treatment and has little 
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in common with the physical properties influenced 
by forging. It is determined by Brinell or sclero- 
scope tests. 


SPEED OF PRODUCTION 


Speeding up the work can be accomplished more 
by eliminating any loss of time between the various 
operating stages than by increasing the speed of any 
ef the machines used, as anything beyond ordinary 
good practice is likely to spoil the work. Among 
the causes of the latter are getting the punches too 
much heated and bent and both the punches and 
dies upset or edged enough—even though only 
slightly—to make the work inaccurate. None of 
these difficulties can be avoided altogether, so that 
frequent replacements are necessary; but they can 
be minimized by careful and moderately rapid 
operation. 

With two special piercing, forming and drawing 
presses of say 400 tons each, a minimum produc- 
tion of sixty shells per hour ought to be maintained, 
and that has been considerably bettered on the 
American continent as well as in France and Italy. 
English shops appear to be satisfied, as a rule, with 
thirty to forty shells per hour. This was also the 
case in Germany, Austria and Scandinavian coun- 
tries before the war, at the time the writer was per- 
mitted to see some typical operations; but, accord- 
ing to latest reports, they have recently gone the 
limit. Burst shrapnel cases fired from German and 
Austrian field guns, picked up on European battle- 
fields and brought to this country, show a structure 
which would indicate very hurried forging and 
rather superficial heat treatment. Taking the 
American minimum, the above means 450 io 500 
shells for each 714-hr. shift, or something approach- 
ing 1500 shells daily for continuous three-shift 
operation for each two-press unit of production. 
This, however, can only be maintained by having at 
least one unit available for relief of the others, 
by changing about and giving each a periodical rest. 
The use of substitute machines for regular shell 
presses, such as hammers for piercing and cupping 
and bulldozers for forming and drawing will cut 
the production down about one-third to one-half for 
each unit. 


GENERAL WORKING CONDITIONS 


Any standard gas or oil-fired reheating furnace 
of sufficient capacity, with the proper pyrometer 
equipment, is suitable to put the blanks in condition 
for the first operation and the cups for the second. 
The presses should be placed as close as possible to 
them, so that there will be no appreciable loss of 
heat in transferring, and all tongs used must be 
kept in first-class condition, to avoid any fumbling. 
A desirable adjunct to each furnace used is an 
economizer shield over the working opening which 
recovers a large percentage of the heat ordinarily 
wasted and at the same time affords protection to 
all of the operators in the immediate vicinity. The 
spent gases discharged from the working opening 
are deflected by the blast and away from the men in 
the shop, against the tubes and heaters of the 
economizer through which the air for furnace com- 
bustion is circulated. This was described in THE 
IRON AGE of June 17, page 1340. 

Between the cup-heating furnace and the press 
it is advisable to place water jets for use in scaling 
and revolving metal brushes or burrs for cleaning. 

The working shifts ought to be made short, with 
rests and good food and drink for the operators in 
between; as the heat, the quick movements required 
and the strained attention which must be given to 
each operation soon put a man out of the condition 


essential to the best work. Frequi 


more in results than the extra labo; bere 
Good lighting and an exhaust-fan s¥ «jem +, tain 
air clear of smoke and dust are also an ., 5 
investment. a 
CAST SHELLS RATHER THAN Forcrp 

In Europe a spirited discussion has poco, 
arisen which is likely to be heard from of». 
before long in the United States and Canada ys. 
whether forging is an absolute necessjt) ten hal 
nel or if, on the other hand, a shell case canno 
cast in its approximate final form and ‘a a 
no further operation to finish it n machinin 
and heat treatment, even nosing being provided fe 


in the mold. In practice it has been proved at the 
arsenals in Trubia, Spain, Genoa, Italy, and ea 
where that projectile steel derives the phy 


a. 4 


. . 5 PHYSIC 
and mechanical properties required of jit—allog. 
ing for the basic chemical composition—froy 


eventual heat treatment. If, therefore, the 
founder can be relied upon to produce a ey. 
ficiently sound metal some prominent Europegy 
experts maintain that forging can be dispensed 


wu 


with. In that case, however, reheating for the 


purpose of annealing will still be  indispensabie 
Where steel has been cast, annealing has the effet 
of restoring the molecular equilibrium that has 
been destroyed by the unequal cooling of the met 
in the mold, and this process puts the shell case 
in good condition to undergo the subsequent heat 
treatment. During the Russo-Japanese war cas 
steel shrapnel cases were made for the respective 
belligerents in Sweden and Japan, and lately they 
have been used by the French; but all of thes 
appear to have been emergency measures and not 
based upon any deliberate policy. Such a policy for 
the future has not been definitely settled. 

In conclusion it may be said that the production 
of hollow steel cylinders with one end solid, by 
means of a piercing, forming and short-drawing 
process, especially for small diameters, is esser- 
tially a specialized job and can best be handled in 
a shop equipped and trained for the work. Hence 
unless there is reason to keep certain presses 0 
hammers busy, the average plant which takes 4 
contract to machine shells will do well to obtain 
its forgings from some reliable source of supply, 
if possible, rather than go to the expense and u- 
certainty of putting in new equipment and trainin 
men for the work above described. Plants already 
suitably equipped can, on the other hand, so orgal 
ize their facilities as to turn out a maximum here 
tofore unthought of. The means of machining ani 
finishing projectile shells far exceed the possible 
capacity of existing forge shops, and the great 
demand is for the work of the latter. Hence, om 
of the best results of the period through which ve 
are now passing will be to put general forging 
operations on a plane of manufacturing efficient? 
which only drop-forging shops and a few large, 
highly specialized plants for drawing, forming, etc 
have known. In this there are possibilities for 
creased economy of production which will not 
lost sight of by managers of American and Cale 
dian plants when the industries of peace ag” 
hold full sway. 


The Thomas Iron Company, Easton, Pa., has made 
arrangements with the export commission firm of Hay 
& Sossidi of New York and Easton, Pa.. %0 ee 
Thomas-Vanadium pig iron in Greece and the Bake 
States. Hay & Sossidi will have their main office ® 
Salonica, Greece, and branch offices in the different 
Balkan States. 
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— d Countersinking Machine 


tapping and countersinking 
h work for tapping either blind 
ip to 1% in. in diameter has been 
he Poese Machinery & Mfg. Com- 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. This 
ed to be especially adapted for 
d countersinking as it taps and 
ally, doing away with both hand 
nd allowing the operator free use 
handle the work. It is pointed 
the special uses to which the ma- 
to advantage is tapping the holes 
hrapnel noses. 
set in motion by drawing out a 
he shifting rod, as shown in the 
rting it in a vertical slot, which 
ment of clutches on the spindle. 
tapped to the predetermined depth 
erses automatically and the opera- 
ted. By changing the plug to its 
the spindle can be stopped at any 
spindle travel is regulated 
wo collars at the top of the shift- 
the depth of the thread can be 
d. The difference in the pitch of the 
by a compensator at the top of the 
machine is provided with a friction 
tap wil 


+ 


rhe 


stop in case of an over- 


achine will continue to run and 
|. A lever is provided on the shift- 


sing the machine by hand. 
Two speeds are provided, the two pulleys on the 
ne shaft being belt driven from different sized 


s on the lineshaft. The machine is driven 
either pulley, one providing a speed of 300 
1 the other 500 r.p.m. The driving pul- 





c Tapping and Countersinking Machine 


es up to \4 In. in Diameter 
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leys are engaged by spring clut 
spindle bearings are roller bearings and all 


bearings have bronze bushings. The machine is of 


simple construction and is designed to combine 
durability, economy and rapidity of operation with 
accuracy, uniformity of work and saving of taps 
The machine is 33 in. high. The clearance from 
the tap spindle to the column is 4 n. The vert 

cal adjustment of the table is 8 in., and the d e 
from the table to the bottom of the spindle is 8 in 


The driving pulleys are 5 in. in d ter. Its net 
weight is 125 lb 


A Collapsing Tap for Shrapnel Shells 


The Victor Tool Con pany, Waynesboro, Pa., 
has designed a special type of collapsing tay 


hrapnel shells. It ma be used either in a turret 








head or attached to a live One of the points 


1 } 


spindle. 


upon which special emphasis is laid 


is the adjust- 
ment provided for the tension of the throw-off or 
tripping spring. 

The body of the tap is 


made of machinery steel 
while the chasers high-speed steel. It is 
emphasized that they made very strong and 
will withstand the strain of threading shrapnel or 
high-explosive shells. 
from the front by a hardened set 
threads per inch. In this way it is pointed out a 
fine, accurate and positive adjustment secured 
and once the tap is set to size, it will stay without 
slipping. At the other end of the tap is a screw 
for adjusting the tension on the throw-off or trip 
ping spring, this being a new feature. When 
shell is tapped to the proper depth the tripping 
spring is actuated and the chasers are 
permitting the withdrawal of the tap without in- 
jury to the work or the chasers 


are of 
are 
The chasers are adjusted 


crew having 32 


tne 


collapsed, 


Small Manganese Ore Imports 


Manganese ore 
the fiscal year 
per cent less than 
and 46.5 per cent less than those for the year ending 
June 30, 1913. For the year ending June 30, 1 


imports to the United Stat for 
ending June 30, 1915, were about 28.5 


those for the preceding fiscal year 


they were 206,859 gross tons, against 288,706 1 for 
the fiscal year 1914 and 387,196 tons for 191 In June 
this year the imports were 31,011 tons, practica all 
from Brazil, against 22,461 tons from Russia, India 
and Brazil in June, 1914. Of the total receipts to June 
30, 1915, 58,090 tons or 28.2 per cent were re 
the period from Jan. 1 to July 1, 1915 

The Northern Iron Company’s furnace: at Port 
Henry, N. Y., which has been inactive since Augu 


1914, and meantime has been relined and repaired, wa 


blown in last week. 
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as Likely Storm Center if Balkans Join Allies 


BY N OCCASI 


The Resicza Steel Works in southeastern Hun- 
gary are regarded by military men as the coming 
storm center of immediate military operations in 
the event of the Balkan countries deciding to join 
forces with the Allies. The Resicza plant is located 
in the V formed by the frontier lines of Serbia 
and Roumania, and is directly in the fore front of 
any aggressive move of Roumanian or Bulgarian 
troops. The importance of Resicza as a great mu- 
nitions manufacturing works, apart from its iron 
and steel and railroad equipment building facilities, 
cannot be overestimated. The plant is easily the 
first of its kind east of Vienna. Its relation to 







Hungary is that of Le Creusot to France and 
Krupp to Germany. 

The possession of Resicza, it is contended in 
military circles, would be one of the immediate 
objectives of Balkan forces. There is not an iron 
or steel works worthy of the name to the south- 
ward of Resicza. At Galatz in Roumania there is 
a shipyard, and in Serbia a government small-arms 
plant, but Resicza represents the last available 
place for heavy guns and armor forgings after 
leaving Witkowitz in Moravia. 

The report of the movements of strong forces 
of German-Austrian troops recently into south- 
eastern Hungary may be taken to presage the de- 
termination to hold Resicza against any sudden on- 
slaught. It also emphasizes that the initial opera- 
tions will probably determine the fate of this great 
plant. 


Resieza Steel Works, a Likely War 


iron, Steel and Munitions Manufacturing 
Plant in Southeastern Hungary—Regarded 
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Under normal conditions there ar v 
and 7000 men in the Resicza works r, but the 
total force including the mines and ployees of 
branch establishments approximates 18,000, The 
entire administration is under the direction of the 
privileged Austro-Hungarian State Railway Con. 
pany. 7 

The location of the steel works is in the moun- 
tains which line the northern bank of the Danube 
The furnaces lie grouped in a valley, rock boung 
in its mountain fastness, and which is approached 
by a railroad coming from the direction of Vojtek. 
The country just behind Resicza is the termination 


yeen 6000 


IN I 
ht nee 


coy 


of one of the most wonderful stretches of farming 
land to be found in all Europe. From Budapest t 
Temesvar, thence to Vojtek, one sees in harvest 
time waving fields of grain as far as the eye Ca! 
reach. The land there is comparable with the greal 
corn acreage of Kansas and Nebraska. It is ny 
territory that Germany and Austria have the facli- 
ties for drawing upon. . 

To reach Résicza one must traverse the wide 
grain belt, then climb through the foot hills up 
the level of the Resicza valley. The Resicza build: 
ings were acquired by the Austro-Hungarian state 
Railway from the Austrian Government in 159». 
The sale comprised about 330,000 acres ol bane. 
Within this great holding are numerous mines ane 
all the essentials for the making of iron and ~— 
with some nickel and chrome for special mixtures. 
Close to the iron mines are great lime deposit 
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The Blooming 


Mill 


at Resicza is probably unexcelled 
the manufacture of brick. The sup- 
ore in the vicinity of Resicza is seem- 
ngly inexhaustible. 
essentially a _steel-making plant, 

ilso undertakes large orders in turning out 
rails, bridge equipment, gas engines and ord- 
' great variety. The annual produc- 
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and Bloom_Sh« 
tion of steel under normal conditions 
100,000 tons, the greater part of which is I roduced 
by the Siemens-Martin open-hearth process. About 
25,000 tons of Bessemer steel is produced annually 
from three converters. The pig-iron ap 
proximates 110,000 tons annually. A recently 
stalled blast furnace is of Pittsburgh design. 
Resicza makes * bl 


a} »+ 
IS avpou 


output 


extensive use of 


Mill 
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gas, and has been doing so for the past 35 years. an annual output of about 300 i at 

A large proportion of the power furnished comes’ variety of coal. At Resicza ther: aoe “nig 
from gas engines. Both blast-furnace and pro- at Anina there are 84 ovens for rn Weithe. 
ducer gas are used. The Kerpely gas producer is_ coke. et 













a} employed. The electric generators in service were The ordnance work at Resic; =< 
all built at Vienna, while Long of Budapest has and siege guns, armor plates for yyy pce 
‘ built all the engines. projectiles and transport wagons. Ordinary. 
7 The blooming mill is electrically driven. The  sicza employs 1400 men in the ma deal Ao 
4 diameter of the largest roll is 1 meter and the ratio ment. Practically all the work in ¢} ach ie 
4 of gears is one to two. The two motors yield 2000 is paid for on the piece-work basis. we 

i} effective horsepower, and give 10,000 hp. through The Resicza and Anina rolling I] ms 
ani} the help of a fly wheel after the Ilgner system. In on an average about 100,000 tons of rolleq cae 2 
: the finishing department are a plate mill and a_ yearly. Of this quantity about 25 : se 7 
4 ; 3-high rail mill of three stands of rolls. There 10 per cent plates, 5 per cent h , 20 ne a 
i is also a special tire mill where the work turned girders and 40 per cent various other kings 
, ; out is probably as fine as can be found anywhere in finished material. 7 

} 


ee ee 


at 


en et 


The Gas Producer Plant 








Europe. Resicza is the only source in Hungary for The machine and forging shops combined afford 
t steel tires for railroad wheels. All the high-speed a yearly output of about 10,000 tons of materia, 
i equipment used on Hungarian railroads comes from consisting in the main of railroad carwhets 

Resicza. mounted on axles, steel forgings, rough and m* 


Not far from Resicza is Anina where the chined, and steel castings. The nail and screw 12 
Resicza administration has important mines and an tory at Anina produces about 2500 tons of finished 
iron foundry for general castings. Anina is about nails and screws annually. 
fourteen miles to the southward of Resicza and The flour mills at Oravicza and Bogsan are 
may be said to be a complete plant in itself. There turning out about 10,000 tons of flour annuaty, 
are a blast-furnace installation, a very large coal while the cement works at the former place yie 










warehouse system and complete works for making about 2500 tons of cement. ; 
screws and bolts.- A little to the west of Anina Such, briefly, are a part of the produc ne 
: the Resicza company possesses a complete flour features of the Resicza district and which ma: 


in 


mill installation. This latter is at Oraviczabanya. its possession of paramount importance 
At Roman-Bogsan, in the same district, the Resicza struggle between the German-Austro forces 
directors undertake to turn out agricultural imple- those of the Balkan states. 














ments. : es 
The best coal in Hungary is reputed to come The Wellman- Seaver-Morgan Company, Cievela 
from Anina. About 15,000 tons of charcoal is pro- Ohio, will shortly begin the erection of two a Yor 
duced annually for the Resicza works. The char- UNloading machines at Constable Hook, in ont a 
; coal plant also produces wood alcohol which is sold harbor, orders for which were placed some Ki 


These machines will be installed for the Bethlehem - St 
Company on the Lehigh Valley docks. It is = 
pected that the plant will be ready for opera tion t 
next spring. 


for the most part to German dyeworks. The alco- 
hol capacity is 845 quarts per day. The coal mined 
in Anina is especially suitable for coke. There is 


ex- 


nefore 
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A Rect oh-Speed Hack Saw Machine 


isetts Saw Works, Springfield, 

tly placed on the market a high- 

d machine for handling all metals 
“t e in any of the ordinary lengths. 
& absorber, an extension frame, a 
t. d vise and an automatic patent 
set low on a solid foundation 

I legs to provide rigidity and 


3 rge pan for suds surrounds the bed 


i 9-gal. tank divided and screened 
t ank, the pan, the bed and the legs 
f asting. The power section or head 


swings on a shaft center, an ar- 
is relied upon to give a steady, 

th but little wear and to secure 
ke of the blade at any angle. The 
as far as possible, been made heavy 
machine and readily ac- 
for taking up the wear are 


shout the 


nents 


or the saw blade are provided, the 
ade by shifting the starting lever 
he machine to engage one or the 
illeys mounted on the driving shaft. 
are 65 strokes for hard 
}0 for the softer ones, the speed range 
ned by using pulleys of different diam- 
shaft. 
he descent of the blade is lever controlled and 
ishioned. The vertical movement of the blade 
be stopped at any point and a shock absorbing 
device permits the blade to engage the material 
gently, it being emphasized that there is no danger 
f breaking or stripping teeth regardless of the 


omme nded 


the main 


point from which the frame is started to drop. 
On the completion of the cut the machine stops, an 


lashpot under the bed acting as a cushion. The 


oil « 
extension frame will hold blades ranging from 12 


17 in. in length. To vary the length of the 
frame, it is simply necessary to push a button 
h re es the locking mechanism and pull the 
frame out as far as may be desired after which 


le is inserted without any other manipula- 
An automatic patent lift which will clear 
irrespective of the position of the frame 


itent swivel-jawed vise has a capacity of 
the rear jaw may be set at any angle 
deg. in either direction. The front or 


will adjust itself to the angle of the 








Developed High-Speed Hack Saw Machine for 
\ll Kinds of Material Up to 9 In. Square 
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fixed jaw or to an desired, 
the vise may be advanced along the table of the 
machine to double the capacity of the blades on 
small work or it can be removed entirely and bolts 
and clamps substituted 

A rotary pump with a double check 


livers cutting solution on the blade as soon as the 


surface If 


irregular 


when necessary. 


machine starts. The lubricating system has re 
ceived particular attention and includes oil cups, 
waste boxes and holes for every be aring or WOrkK 


ing point. 


Mechanic’s Pressed Steel Work Cabinet 


A recent addition to the line of steel shop 
cessories built by he Berger Mfg. Con pany, Lan- 
ton, Ohio, is a pressed steel 
signed to provide 
storage facilities for 
special 
blueprints, ete., as | 
well as a 
laying out 
handling heavy par 
without taking up | 
valuable floor space. | 

The cabinets are 
made of formed | 
sheet and are | 
divided into 
compartments with 
individual locks. In 
this way it is possi- That Has 1 
ble for a mechanic pies, Tools, Bluet et 
and his helper to ‘°F Laying Out W or Handling 
share a cabinet, each si 
having his own individual compartment. It is 
pointed out that this arrangement is also 
tageous where both day and night shifts 
ployed and a machine is operated by one man in 
the day time and another at night. The top has 
been made solid and rigid to enable it to be used 
for laying out work or handling heavy parts, while 
the height is such that the cabinet will fit under the 
machine or at the end where it is out of the way 
when it is not desired to use the top. 


dies, tools, 


} 
place for | 


work or | 


steel 





two 





advan- 
are em- 


Equipment Orders This Year 


The total number of cars ordered last month uy 
Aug. 24 was 


May and 


1025, against 5675 in July and 50,074 in 


June. The total for the year to Aug. 24 is 


71,616, which compares with 80,000 in the year 
1914, and 147,000 in 1913. 

Locomotives ordered up to the ist week II August 
total about 1000 for this year, but over half of these 
are for export. For the first three weeks of August 
119 are reported. Locomotive construction in the past 
has run above 5000 in good years. In 1907 the tal 
for the United States and Canada vw f 





The J. I. Case Threshi: 
Wis., has instituted a 
issued to employees says that all will be 
pension on reaching the age of 
the age of seventy 
pulsory. The pension is to be based o1 
wages for each year employed, so that an 
who has been with the company for twenty year 
then receive 20 per cent of his annual wages. 
is made effective as of July 1, 
employees are retired at once. The company employs 
in excess of 4000 men. The maximum pension per- 
mitted under the system is $50 per month, and the 
minimum is $18. 


g Machine Company, Racine 
The notice 


entitled to a 


pensior system. 


sixty-five, and that at 
will be com- 
] per cent of the 


retirement on pension 


employee 
will 
The plan 
1915, and twenty aged 
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Welfare Work in a Steel Foundry 


A New Building Erected by the Reading 


ia hee 6 PI | Lemar 


Steel Casting Company and Devoted to 


nt nis Te 
cama eta adh Laine tn 


the Relief Association of Its Employees 


machi mtn tly tt TOTO 


To see employees emerge from a steel foundry The new welfare building is 
. ij appearing as though they had done anything but a_ only one of its kind in that part 
j day’s hard work amid heat and dust and alongside The basement contains 290 locke: 

. dirty machinery is not usual. This possibility is baths and twenty-eight stationar) i! 

Pi eat afforded the employees of the Reading Steel Casting toilets, a view of part of these - 

) Company, Reading, Pa., which has recently erected another illustration. These are u cas 

rhe and opened a welfare building for its workers at every employee morning and night The } +H 

: : : a cost of more than $12,000. The building is located have hot and cold water, the supp ‘ 

P17 hay adjoining the plant of the company and is the head- being copious, coming from a lar 

Pen quarters of the Reading Steel Casting Relief heating plant in the building. 

ta! Association. An emergency hospital, equipped with 

Several employees of the company formed a_ medicine closet and first-aid applian Ss locate 

relief association on Aug. 10, 1910. Previous to to the right of the main entrance on the first 4 
Laat | this it had been the custom to take a collection Temporary relief is administered her e) 
13} for a fellow workman who was reduced in circum-_ cases, while injuries of a less serious nature are » 

ba stances by accident or sickness or otherwise. The attended to. To the left of the entrance is an offic. 
i 1 association gained in favor and membership until for officers of the association, as well as a stor 
hi | to-day every employee of the 230 to 250 men _ Cigars, tobacco and candy are sold here, as well as 
i ba, belongs to it. Some time after the organization of workmen's gloves and other articles for the con- 
i tai | this association headquarters were established in venience of employees. A well-aired reading and 
iat a small frame building on the company’s property. writing room is also found on this floor and 
; | New headquarters were started last fall by the billiard and pool room. A kitchen takes up the 
. company, and the building, shown in an illustra- remainder of the space and is used to prepare 


tion, was completed recently. luncheons. The second floor is completely absorbed 
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A View of Part of the Wash Stands, Lockers and Shower Baths in the New Welfare Building of the Reading Steel Casurs 
Company 
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The wood finishing of 
the heating and light- 
lete and modern. Flower beds 


en planted on the lawn around 


room. 


n, while 


ki ; company is 
unifying of the whole 
e group, as well 
The build 
the evening 
time. Sociable games and 
the evenings. The presence 
‘ely prohibited, and a phy- 
among the men 


re co-operatiy 
"aDility. 


a home in 


ial in 
evident. 
the relief 
enefits 


provement 
association are 50 cents 
are $5 per week for in- 
it in the case of sickness nothing 
week. Death benefits 
are: William 


are $25. 


ssociation Schwam- 


Ww I Building of the 


Relief Associ 


Reading Steel Casti: 


ition 


Rov 
reasurer; Harry 


hl, recording and 


Boyer, vice-president; H. M. 
Van Pelt and Albert 
financial secretaries re- 


India’s Manganese Ore Exports Small 

seri- 
1915, 
71,849 


inganese ore exports continue to be 
i by the war. The total for May, 
152 gross tons as compared with 


1914, a decrease of 69 per cent. The 

this year were distributed as follows: 
Kingdom, 18,303 tons; France, 2000 tons, and 
Of the exports in May, 1914, the 

received 18,832 tons; Germany, 4400 

7,450 tons; France, 14,850 tons; Aus- 


Japan, 1429 tons, and the United 


er Imports of Ferrosilicon 


gh-grade ferrosilicon for the year end- 


lo, were 6608 gross tons, which com- 
tons for the first half of 1914 and 

calendar year 1914. This puts the 
irst half of 1915 at 3312 tons. The 


re 586 tons, against 424 tons in June, 


‘rom Brazil, carrying manganese ore, 
in Baltimore in one day. The total 


‘UU tons, 


rawn Forging Company, New Castle, 
ncorporated to deal in iron and steel 
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A Special System of Boring 


T he Rigid Tool Holder Company 


Md., has recently pl market 


aced on the 


oring tools. The tools are the invention of E. F 
Gibbs, a me 

nan I 

Bureau ¢ 


graving & ant 
ing, Washing- 
ton, D. C., who 
developed them 
for his own use. 
They 
a special 


consist of 


lathe 





boring bar a 
which is made ‘Lat rted § 
in ten sizes and 
four types of holders to meet various local condi 
tions, a special cutting-off tool and internal x 
ternal threading tools 

The adjustable boring tool, which is the one illus 


trated, can be used with any lathe having a swing 
of more than 12 in., although an ele 
be required on some of t 
square and broad, the 
the king bolt passes through the clamping bolt, a 
combination which tends 
wiveling elevating yoke which carries 
bar can be adjusted between approximate elevations 
of from 1 7/16 to 2'. in. and the bar is locked in 
position by the clamping of the yoke. The clamp 
at the end of the bar which holds the cutter has its 
power materially increased by the which is 
farther away from the cutter. amping mech 
anism, it is emphasized, alter 
the exterior of the bar and no special wrench is re 
quired for fastening the cutter in place. The cut- 
ter will not dig in in boring or loosen in turning and 
it is possible to regrind the cutters and use them 
until they are quite short. 

Other tools are single and double reversible bor 
ing tools, which as their name indicates can be 
turned. The double reversible tool has a one-piece 
steel holder and will reverse either end for end 
upside down. Thus four for the bar 
ranging from 1% to 1%4 in. the differ 
ence between any two successive ones being ¥g in 
The single reversible tool has a one-piece holder and 
is designed for use on but two lathes, as it can only 
be turned upside down. A tool post tool, 
which has a one-piece holder with an angular open 
ing between the shank and barrel, is made 
This opening is relied upon to bring the cutter point 
which receives the strain as close as possible to the 
supporting tool post wedge, while the rity of 
the opening throws the cutter point directly in front 
of the wedge. The cutting-off tool designed 
substitute for the customary right, left and straight 
way cutting-off tools. The internal threading tool is 
a modification of the tool post boring tool and the 
one for cutting external threads is of the goose 
neck type. 
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The Erie Railroad has ordered five locomotives 
the American Locomotive Company, and the Atlantic 
Coast Line and the Nashville, 
Louis ten each from the Baldwir Works 
The Pennsylvania Railroad will at commence the 
construction at its Altoona shops of the 
locomotives called for in its 1915 program; of these 
twenty-six are to be freight and sixty-eight switching 
engines. The Servian is reported to have 
ordered fifteen Pacific type the Ameri 
can Locomotive Company. 


Chattanooga and St 
Locomotive 
once 


ninety-four 


Government 


locomotives from 
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Recent developments in the application of the 
X-ray to the metallurgical examination of metals 
have been given in two articles in THE IRON AGE, 
one in the issue of Jan. 21, 1915, and the other in 
that of March 4, 1915. The first showed how de- 
fects and blowholes had been detected in steel cast- 
ings and the other the application of the process to 
the examination of brass and copper castings. 

In a paper entitled “Radiography of Metais,” 
to be presented at the September meetings of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers and of 
the American Electrochemical Society in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., the originator of this new method of re- 
search, Dr. Wheeler P. Davy, of the research labora- 
tory of the General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y., gives the results of further investigations 
in the examination of steel. An abstract of his im- 
portant work is as follows: 

Since the previous articles have been written it has 
seemed desirable: 

To obtain data from which the exposures neces 
sary for any thickness of steel could be at once calcu- 
lated. 

To find the thickness of the smallest air inclusion 
which could be radiographed in a given thickness of 
steel. 

3. To find the direction from which to hope for fur- 
ther progress. 

4. To find the technique of radiographing metals. 

THICKNESS OF STEEL PENETRABLE 


In order to gain some preliminary data, several 
pieces of 14-in. (12.6 mm.) boiler plate were ob- 
tained, 5 x 7 in. (12.5 x 17.5 cm.) in size. In one 
of these, holes were drilled in such a way that the 
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Fig. 1—Diagram of the Method of Preparing Steel Sample, 
X-Ray Plate, Lead Mask and Lead Backing for Taking 
Radiograph 


axis of each hole was midway between the faces of 
the steel and parallel to those faces. The diameters 
of these holes were as follows: 


Hole Number Diameter 
1 4 in. 6.3 mm 
ys le in 3.1mm 
; 1/16 in 1.6 mm 
1/32 in 0.8 mm. 
1/64 in 0.4 mm 


Exposures were made on Seed X-ray plates at 
20 in. (50 em.) distance with Coolidge tube X-117 
operated on Sheidel-Western induction coil with 
mercury turbine break. The X-ray plate was placed 
on a sheet of 4-in. (3.1 mm.) lead. The steel was 
placed above this and a lead cover was placed over 
the whole in such a manner that the cover and back- 
ing made a complete lead shield for the.X-ray plate, 
as shown in Fig. 1. A rectangular hole in the 
cover allowed such X-rays as were able to pene- 
trate the steel to reach the X-ray plate. This af- 
forded complete protection against secondary rays. 
Without such precautions, the effect on the X-ray 


The X-Ray in Metallurgical Research 


Range of Its Application as to Thickness 
of Steel and Size of Blowholes—The Tech- 
nique Illustrated by 


Actual Photographs 


plate of secondary rays would ha, 
than that of the rays used to take the pie 
the steel had been 2 or 3 ft. (60 or 9 
such precautions would have been uw: 

placing the pieces of boiler plate on } ne 
other, any thickness of steel desired ld 

tained. Exposures were made at 11, 13 and 15 
(27.5, 32.5, 37.5 cm.) parallel spark gap bety 
points. An attempt was made to use a 17. n. (49% 
cm.) spark gap, but was abandoned . 
flashing in the tube. Results are tabulated he 








Exposure 
Thickness in 
of Stes Plate Spark Gap MA-Mir HH 
Ir Cm 
1 in D 11 27.5 7 1-2 
(12.5 mm.) A l 52 1 l 
B l 7 Z ] 
E 11 27 5 l 
( mm. ) KF 13 3 19 1 
G 15 7.0 10 1-2 
11 i H 11 15 1-2 f 
! ) I 13 30 1-2 
K 13 2 90 1-2 
J 15 iF 30 1 
L 1S 37. 60 l { 


This really means, of course, that at 13-in. (325 
em.) spark gap 90 milliampere-minutes is sufficient 
to enable one to notice the difference in blackening 
between exposures through 1 7/16 and 11% in. (3% 
and 37.5 mm.), but is not sufficient to enable one 
to detect the difference in blackening between ex- 
posures through 1 15/32 and 11% in. (36.8 and 375 
mm.) of steel. 

The above results were necessarily incomplete 
since the plates were by no means all of the same 
density. They served, however, to show two thing 

1. With the voltages which can now be used, 
impracticable to radiograph through more than 12 in 
(37.5 mm.) of steel with tungsten target tubes because 
of the time required. 

2. The use of high voltages does not seem to reduce 
appreciably the clearness of the picture obtained. (It 
was to have been expected from the published data o: 
scattering in aluminum that enough scattered radiatio 
would have been produced to blur the pictures, but plate 
B apparently shows as good detail as does Plate D 


DATA OF A QUANTITATIVE NATURE 


It remained to confirm the above conclusions 
with data of a quantitative nature. Seed X-ray 
plates were therefore exposed under the same Col 
ditions as before, except that none of the slabs 0 
steel used had been drilled. For each thickness © 
steel, all the exposures at a given spark gap wert 
made on the same plate. Each plate, then, showed 
a series of steps which increased in density from : 
one end of the plate to the other. Thickness © 
steel, spark gap and milliampere-minutes were Tf 
corded on each plate by means of lead numbers. 
The following plates were thus exposed: 





Plate Thickness of Steel Spark Gap 
Ne In Mm. In a 
216 (a) % 12.5 il 99 5 
217 (b) 4 12.5 Lo art 
218 (b) &% 12.5 I on € 
221 (ce) 1 25.0 11 oa 
2206 (c) 1 25.0 13 ate 
219 (c) 1 25.0 I a7 
222 (d) 1% 37.5 = 


A study of these plates showed the following 


facts: 
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of Section of the Weld in Sample 
of the Autogenous Weld in Steel 
been welded 


surtaces have 
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Now at 15 

he r 

le Ye ‘ 

} 

ore practl v i ~ 
{ 5-cm.) gay \ iya ( I 
practically non ( ta ‘ 
{ 7 5 oa ap iffi é } te 
having passed thr ln ‘ i atelieaata’ 
inch of steel, to pe the ¢ | t 
they were actual } ove? = Calculatior ‘ 
posures at 11l-in. (27 m.) eda 
only good approximatiol 

Fo 15 iT (37 l ) gal ( 

YO 
' 

i Kewi1se Ti ( ) 
(pp ving the me et! ] to I { 

T = ~ - 

Now at 15-1 (37.5-cm.) gap ane ) ) 
distance 0.8 milliampere-minutes give i 1 ex] ire 
: ‘ ; : 
through % in. (12.5 mm.) of steel \ re ling 
darkening would have been produced ¢ i e | 
an exposure of 0.1 milliampere-minut¢ Th re 
sponds to | In our formula We ma t ite, 
since Q E, 
where z is the thickness of the ste« 

i 
where z is the thickness of the el in centimet 
The corresponding formul f 13-i (32.5-cm.) 


gap are 
I 5/2 
E 20 le 
The approximate formulas for 1l-in. (27.5-cm.) 
are 


I le S2a 


THICKNESS OF AIR HOLES TO BE RADIOGRAPHED 


It remained to find the thickness of the smallest 
air-inclusion which could be radiographed in 
at 15-in. gap. For this purpose two plates of 
were taken. The faces were machined flat and in 
one of them a slot was cut, thus giving a wedge of 
air. The slot and the faces of the steel plates were 


then ground smooth. When completed, each plate 
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was °s in. (15.5 mm.) thick. The air wedge was 
10 in. (250 mm.) long, 1 in. (25 mm.) wide and 
9/64 in. (3.52 mm.) thick at its thick end. When 
the two plates were bolted together, the air wedge 
simulated a blow-hole in a casting. The wedge was 
then radiographed at 15-in. (37.5-cm.) gap. When 
the X-ray plates were dry the place was noted at 
which the outline of the wedge was barely visible. 
In order to avoid error, only a small portion of the 
wedge was viewed at one time, the rest being 
blocked off with cardboard. It was found that an 
air inclusion 0.021 in. (0.52 mm.) thick could be 
detected in 114 in. (31.3 mm.) of steel. In %% in. 
(15.6 mm.), an air inclusion of 0.007 in. (0.18 
mm.) could be detected. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF RADIOGRAPHY 


Besides the work above outlined, a great deal 
of work has been done in the actual taking of pic- 
tures, so that the technique of radiography through 
metals might be worked out. 

A record of a single example will suffice. Four 
samples of autogenous welds in steel were obtained. 
The welding had been done with an oxy-acetylene 
flame. The samples were !5 in. (12.5 mm.) thick 
and about 4 in. (10 cm.) square. The faces were 
fairly rough. Sample No. 1 had only been welded 


on the surfaces. (See Fig. 2b.) Sample No. 2 had 
been insufficiently heated so that there was incom- 
plete fusion of the metal at the center. (See Fig. 


3b.) In welding sample No. 3 an excess of oxygen 
had been used in the flame, causing the presence of 
oxide on the surface. (See Fig. 4b.) Sample No. 4 
was considered to be a good weld. (See Fig. 5b.) 
One-half of each face was machined off, so that half 
the length of the weld was between fiat, parallel 
faces; the other half was left under the original 
rough surfaces. As a result, one-half of each sam- 
ple was 14 in. (12.5 mm.) thick and the other half 
was about *%, in. (9.4 mm.) thick. Radiographs 
were taken at 15-in. (37.5-cm.) gap under the con- 
ditions described above. Reference to the formula 
for exposure at 15-in. (37.5-cm.) gap shows that 
the exposures through the '5-in. (12.5-mm.) and 
%g-in. (9.4-mm.) portions were in the ratio of 1 to 
1.7. The resulting radiographs are shown in Figs. 
2a, 3a, 4a, and 5a. 

Fig. 2a shows clearly the unwelded center of 
sample 1 in both portions of the picture. Fig. 3a 
shows, in both portions of sample 2, the holes caused 
by the metal not having been thoroughly fused at 
the center. That portion of Fig. 4a which was 
taken through the machined end of the weld of 
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Figs. 4a and 4b Diagram of Section of the Weld in Sample 


No. 3 and a Radiograph of the Autogenous Weld in Sample 


No. 3. The weld is porous 





























igs and 5b Diagram of Section of t it 
No. 4 d a Radiograph of the Autogenous W, 
No. 4. A good weld 


sample 3 would seem to indicate a porous stry ture 
Such a structure was evident during the machining 
The portion of the picture taken through the yp. 
machined end of the weld did not show such a stry. 
ture with certainty. This was to have been o. 
pected, as the inequalities in thickness due to the 
uneven surface were at least as great as those dy 
to porous or frothy structure. Fig. 5a shows 
as far as gross structure is concerned, sample 4 was 
a good weld. 





na 


FACTS REVEALED BY RADIOGRAPHS 


It is of course self-evident that a radiograph 
gives only the gross structure of the metal, and nm 
information as to the “grain,” crystal interlocking 
at the edge of the weld, etc. A radiograph does, 
however, give valuable information as to the pre 
ence of blowholes, slag inclusions, porous spots and 
defects of like nature, which could not be found 
otherwise except by cutting into the metal. Up 
fortunately, no fluoroscopic screen now known i 
sensitive enough for this work; all work in metals 
must be done radiographically. An inspection of 
the formulas derived above makes one feel that, for 
the present at least, radiography of steel is a con 
mercial possibility only up to thickness of 
(12.5 mm.). For greater thickness, the time r 
quired is excessive. The great saving in time which 
is gained by the use of a 15-in. (37.5-cm.) instead 
of a 13-in. (32.5-cm.) spark gap makes it seem pro 
able that a further increase in the voltage across 
the tube would allow us to radiograph still greater 
thicknesses of steel. 


Internal Combustion Engine Slide Rule 


A device for giving the approximate horsepower & 
veloped by internal combustion engines has bee 
brought out by D. O. Barrett, 802 South McDon - 
Street, Lima, Ohio. The device, which is called ™ 
Gaspowrule, somewhat resembles the familiar engi- 
neer’s slide rule in design. It can be used for four 
cycle gas and gasoline engines and also for two-c) ' 
semi-Deisel oil engines. Given the bor and st = 
of the cylinder, the horsepower is obtained for s 
rotary speed. The rule is made of alumi! um and | a 
graduations are for a cylinder bore ranging — an 
16 in. in diameter and brake horsepower from ° © a 
The strokes of the engine range from 3 to 40 In # 
the speeds from 100 to 1600 r.p.m. 
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The Old Dominion Iron & Nail Works =e 
Richmond, Va., is considering the insta lation of ® 
electric steel furnace at its plant on Bel! 
fining steel. 
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acer .osert for Concrete Buildings 
| Expansion Bolt Company, 90 West 
rk City, has placed two forms of 
on the market. As the name indi- 
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é ped for L' sé n Connection 
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casting while the other is of the 
onstruction, and the space in which 
s placed is covered by a removable 
| steel. 

feature of these inserts is the use 
he inner side of the aperture to hold 
ice when tightened or subjected to 
It is inserted as shown in the ac- 
lustration with a bridging washer 
head or nut. It is pointed out that 
» easily inserted or removed and the 
ember is locked within the aperture, thus 
nting its removal by accident. The slot is the 
width where the bolt and the bridging mem- 
re inserted, an arrangement which tends to 
security throughout the entire length 
Longitudinal and lateral adjustments, 
ng not as great as the former, are 
abling the position of the bolt to 

ly after the insert is in place. 
are furnished with two sizes of 
ers, one to accommodate the head of 
machine bolt, while the other will 

16-in. bolts. 
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Yew Wire Cloth Plant at Cleveland 


Wire Cloth & Mfg. Company recently 
t at 3573-3581 East Seventy-eighth 

, Ohio, on a site of nearly an acre. It 
story brick building, 45 x 100 ft., pro- 
‘te modern equipment for the manu- 
oth. Another building, 40 x 100 ft., 
ortly for a galvanizing plant. A 
lso be installed in this building for 
after it is woven. The company’s 
‘avy iron, steel, and galvanized wire 
mesh, made from 5/16-in. rods, in 
and fine cloth down to 150 mesh. 
nished in steel, brass, copper and other 
for about every purpose for which 
the manufacture of screens the wires 
the warp and woof wires being 
reby securely locking the wires at 

d insuring a uniform size of mesh. 
capital stock of $150,000 and its 
Crone, president; E. T. Butler, vice- 


‘ 
“w. A. Monaghan, secretary and treas- 


+ 


of copper for 1914 was 71,008,213 
less than that of 1913, a decrease of 
lata given out by the copper syndicate 
timated production for 1915 is 78,177,- 





RAW COAL IN BLAST FURNACES 


Its Introduction Through the Tuyeres to Be 
Covered by a German Patent 


Stahl und Eisen has presented a discussion on the 
use of raw coal in the blast furnace by F. Lange, who 
has had 57 years of blast furnace experience. At 
the Phenix plant at Kupferdreh from 4 to 8 per cent 
by volume of lean and anthracite coal from a neighbor 
ing mine was mixed with the iron ore charge This 


addition of raw coal was always found to have a good 
influence in the production of foundry iron, hematite, 


and ferrosilicon, and particularly on the silicon content 
of metal. A similar addition is also to be recommended 
in the production of ferromanganese, especially wher 


brown ore is used that contains the manganese as the 
higher oxide. Also the coke can be partly replaced by 
lump anthracite with a saving in cost depending on the 
prices of the materials. When, as in 1915, the lump 
anthracite was the same price delivered at Kupferdreh 
as the coke, there was still a considerable profit in using 
it because it contained 88 to 89 per cent carbon and only 
4 to 5 per cent ash with about 2 per cent moisture. 

A third use of raw coal is its introduction through 
the tuyeres directly into the furnace, but in a dry and 
very finely powdered condition, so that not more thar 
16 per cent remains behind on a 180-mesh screen. This 
use of raw coal is believed by Lange to have a good 
future, and he has applied to the German office for a 
patent. The patent situation is then gone into with 
some detail. In order to introduce successfully a part 
of the fuel at the tuyeres it is absolutely necessary that 
a sudden and intensive combustion take place, which 
can only be brought about by the greatest possible fine 
ness of the coal. The temperature in the melting zone 
will be considerably increased, and the following advan 
tages are to be expected 

1. The cost for fuel will be smaller, because the 
coke is partly replaced by the much cheaper coal. At 
Kupferdreh if one-sixth of the coke were replaced by 
the dry-powdered coal the saving would be 1.25 mar! 
per ton of pig iron. 

2. The production of ferrosilicon, ferromanganese, 
ferrochrome, etc., will be made easier and with ferr« 
manganese there will be less loss of manganese in th 
slag. 


3. In the reduction of high sulphur ores such as 
pyrites residues a more complete removal of the sulphur 
will be brought about through the higher lime that may 


be carried in the slags. 

4. The top temperature will be lower, because less 
fuel will be added with the charge 

The influence of the fine coal may be compared with 
that of an increased blast temperature, because its 
effect is developed directly at the tuyeres. Its use i 
particularly recommended for small blast furnaces, 
which are preferable when fine ores are to be used. On 
account of the heat developed by the coal the blast ten 
peratures could be lowered so that the old pipe stoves 
would be preferable, on account of the regularity of 
temperature thereby obtained. Of course, sufficient 
heating surface would have to be provided so as to give 
the temperature desired, and insure sufficient durability 
to the cast-iron pipes. 

The writer takes up the form of top and design of 
furnace to use, and concludes by pointing out that the 
powdered coal provides a suitable means of heating the 
stoves when starting up or when the gas supply is 
insufficient for any reason. G. B. W 


Duplexing at the Algoma Plant 


The Algoma Steel Corporation has successfully 
started duplexing at its plant at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ontario. The demand for open-hearth steel was so 
great that it was necessary to increase output quickly. 
The company is now considering the immediate installa 
tion of a 300-ton open-hearth furnace and 20-ton 
converters to work much more economically the larger 
production of open-hearth steel. 
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The Consular Service in Business ( 


Dr. Pratt, Chief of the Commerce Bureau, 
Tells of Steps in Making It an Effective 
Machine for Export Trade Extension 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 31, 1915.—That the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, of the 
Department of Commerce, is performing highly 
important service in extending the foreign markets 
of manufacturers of the United States is well in- 
dicated in an interview given THE IRON AGE by 
Dr. Edward Ewing Pratt, chief of the bureau. 
Through the agencies of this bureau, it is pointed 
out, manufacturers who have formerly exhibited 
timidity in going after foreign trade are now push- 
ing this business in a way that is producing results. 
By various legislative enactments the Government 
has consolidated in the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce all the agencies charged with 
the duty of building up the export trade of the 
United States and the results have proved the wis- 
dom of such unification. 

Referring at the outset to the common estimate 
of the formidable nature of export undertakings, 
Dr. Pratt said: “A direct commercial trip around 
the world requires a year or more and the expendi- 
ture of from $10,000 up. That would touch only the 
high spots and would not include such little side 
trips as those to the continents of Australia and 
South America. Many American manufacturers 
have not gone into foreign trade because it is such 
a big undertaking and is such an unknown field, the 
preliminary effort alone representing the cost of a 
small factory and much perseverance. Thoughtful 
men have recognized this fact and the economic im- 
portance to the country of building up an export 
trade in manufactured products to take the place of 
the disappearing exports of foodstuffs. 

“Slowly but steadily the United States Govern- 
ment, therefore, has been building up a central or- 
ganization in Washington to handle this question, 
together with a field force that constitutes a net- 
work of commercial scouts, investigators and coun- 
selors, covering the entire world. This field organi- 
zation has three main divisions: 1. Three hundred 
American consuls, stationed in the leading cities 
of the world. 2. Traveling commercial agents. 
3. Ten commercial attachés. The Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce at Washington is the 
clearing house for the field work. It may be termed 
the dynamo from which lead wires carrying the 
energies that bring foreign business for American 
producers.” 


THE CONSUL AS A TRADE PROMOTER 


Asked to speak in detail of the steps in the con- 
version of the consular organization into a more 
effective machine for trade extension, Dr. Pratt 
said: 

“The consular service has been practically made 
over in recent years. Trade promotion was not its 
function ten years ago. There appears to be no 
record of an American consul ever having sent in 
a trade inquiry prior to 1905. To-day a rumor of 
a large order for machinery, of a railroad to be 
built, or of a proposed waterworks system, will! 
automatically set the resident American consul very 
much in motion in order to get the details, plans, 
specifications, and blue-prints. It may be men- 
tioned, parenthetically, that his success in this re- 
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spect is often partly due to his pe: 
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sition established at his own private exne 





ae: ; - pense, The 
information is promptly sent to Washingtoy .. 
there it is immediately passed out to the bysin 


houses of the United States, through the various 
agencies which have been built up by the Beil 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. a 
“The important date of the working of the ney 
consular service is April 5, 1906, when Congres 
pasesd a bill placing it on a salary basis, with, 
system of inspection and the establishment ¢ 
grades. This was followed by a presidentia| otal 
of June 27, 1906, which required civil seryjce al 
amination for appointment to consulates. Even 
then political preferment could have been continued 
but from that date all eligibles have been give, 
examination and appointment without consideration 
of party affiliations. This was enjoined upon the 
examining board by executive order. 
















































































NEW CONSULS AT LIVE CENTERS 


“The most important step taken since that time 
was the Congressional bill passed in February, 
1915, which fixed the salaries to meet the grades 
thus making the consular service more mobile, and 
provided for the opening of new offices where they 
were much needed. This act enabled the Depart 
ment of State to close the American consulates a 
such unimportant places as Owen Sound, Canada; 
Turks Island, West Indies; Iquique, Chile; Fre 
town, Sierra Leone; and Newchwang, China. 

“The money saved by closing these consulate 
is being used in opening American consulates a 
the following important and promising commertid 
centers: Regina, in Saskatchewan, Canada’s young 

st province, where immigrants are rapidly develop 
ing the latent wealth; Prince Rupert, the new Pe 
cific coast port of the Dominion, at the termini 
of a new transcontinental railroad; Fort William 
Port Arthur, Ontario, at the head of Canadiaa 
navigation on the Great Lakes, whose enormols 
traffic caused the Canadian Government to inalg 
rate $50,000,000 port work several years ago; Ante 
fagasta, Chile, the outlet of a large mining region 
Sao Paulo, the second most important city ol Bre 
zil; Mombasa, British East Africa, whence flows 
an immense traffic over the railroad to and trom 
Victoria Nyanza and a rich African hinterland; 
Dakar, French Senegal, which has the finest hare’ 
on the west African coast; and Changsha, capl# 


mnan. 


of the rich Chinese interior province of Hunan 

“American business men are invited to supp 
these new consulates with their catalogs S 
write to them freely regarding commercia 
pects. But they should be sure to use correct . 
age, as the consul’s private purse is not 4 long one 
Address simply ‘The American Consul’ at 
named. 

“Many other progressive steps in bu 
the consular service have been taken sim * 
The number of consular assistants has rae 
creased from 13 to 40; American clerks ne 
large extent displaced foreigners, and this Pi 
will be continued as money and men become ol 
able. Young Americans have also been en 
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ident interpreter corps in Japan, 
As a matter of fact, the recent 
Hankow, China, who is now United 
attaché at Peking, went out 
tudent interpreter. 
rican office furniture, usually of 
has been furnished to the 300 
has facilitated the business trans- 
excited the admiration of foreign 
1ave sent many orders to the 
office equipment. The American 
rapidly becoming a business or- 
efficiently engaged in the active 
ommercial interests. 


OF COMMERCIAL AGENTS 


vith the inauguration of this com- 
ervice a decade ago was the es- 

a service of traveling commercial 
epartment of Commerce. Both ap- 
results were meager at first, but 

et out for China and South Africa, 
South America, and got busy. Their 
growing in volume and value each 
nercial agent was out only about a 

ost of less than $10,000, and this 

1. Investigated the railroads of 
published reports were so thorough 
enabled American railroad supply 
arge orders for equipment. 2. Sent 
the specifications for a million dollars 
rsenal equipment for the Chinese Govern- 
rder for which was finally obtained by a 
1 firm. 3. Made exhaustive reports on 
ants of Chinese cities, the tin-mining 
Malaysia, and the sugar industry of 
East Indies. All these reports have 
lue and are available in monograph 


i} PECIAL INVESTIGATIONS 
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time the commercial travelers 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
engaged in extending our foreign 
n is an expert in some one line of 
textile expert has finished his cotton- 
ns in China and is proceeding to 

er specialists are touring the Far 

th America, carefully examining the 
creased exports of our timber 
egal expert is studying the commer- 
ith America, on which the bureau 
reatise. A specialist on finance has 
from Latin-America with material 
n that important subject. He will 
ur of the United States, conferring 


| others interested in foreign bank- 


Several new commercial agents have 
selected, after examination, one of 
to the Far East to investigate the 
\merican clothing, another to South 
| larger openings for American fruit, 

South Africa to study the market 
agricultural and farm machinery, and 
it to go to South America on a simi- 
A hardware investigator has just 
irom South America several cases of 
es of all kinds, and these are being 
e branch offices of the Bureau of 
Domestic Commerce. His report and 
re being procured from the commer- 
ervice will furnish a splendid epitome 
an - to place more American hard- 
road. 


special agent, who has been in South 
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America studying the field for machinery and tools 
is visiting trade centers of the United States, con- 
ferring personally with our business men and giv- 
ing them the information which he collected. He 
will soon return to Latin-America to learn more 


1 


The furniture trade in South America has also just 
been studied. A commercial agent has finished a 
tour of all the Central American states gathering 
general material for a Handbook on Central Amer- 
ica, and will shortly go to the West Indies for the 
Same purpose. Some of his current dispatches ap- 
pear in daily “Commerce Reports.” The Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce takes up various 
foreign investigations from time to time and is 
now engaged in selecting two special agents who 
will go to South America to investigate the com 
mercial prospects for furniture and wearing ap 
parel. 
COMMERCIAL ATTACHE SERVIC! 


“The initial $100,000 appropriation in 1914 for 
the new commercial attaché service enabled the bu 
reau to establish ten men and their secretaries at the 
big capitals of the world. They are the commercial 
diplomats, who act with the ambassador or minister 
and perform a multitude of special tasks for the 
conservation and extension of our commerce with 
the world. Their posts are at Berlin, Petrograd, 
Paris, London, Peking, Melbourne, Lima, Santiago, 
Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro. Sufficient time 
has elapsed to test the value of this new service, 
and it may safely be said that it has already proved 
to be a profitable Government undertaking. 

“The big daily volume of commercial! reports of 
the consuls is forwarded promptly by the Depart- 
ment of State on the day of their receipt in Wash 
ington to the Department of Commerce. There in 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
they are joined with the incoming foreign field re 
ports from the commercial attachés and commercial 
agents. In one central editorial division they are 
all co-ordinated, harmonized, and issued in the daily 
Commerce Reports, in confidential bulletins, in 
special books and pamphlets, ready for assimilation 
by those who would participate in gaining an ex 
port trade which will benefit both themselves and 
their country. The best part of it is that they 
are not delayed. Important reports from abroad 
reach the business public within 48 hours after 
their arrival in Washington.” W. L. ¢ 


The United States the Largest Exporter 


The United States leads the world as an exporter 
for the first time in its history. Total exports for 
the fiscal year, ended June 30, 1915, aggregat d $2.768.- 
600,000, as against $2,170,100,000 for the United King 
dom. This is an increase of 17 per cent for the United 
States and 30 per cent for the United Kingdom com 
pared with last year. Our exports 20 years ago, in 
1895, were $807,500,000, against $1,391,000,000 for the 
United Kingdom. Exports of manufacturers from this 
country in 1821 were only $8,000,000, but in 1915 they 
were $1,166,000,000. 


At the seventh annual convention of the Independent 
Petroleum Marketers’ Association, held in Milwaukee, 
Wis., Aug. 24 to 27, the economical value of the steel 
barrel and metal container was the subject of several 
addresses. More than 50 manufacturers of metal 
packages, wooden packages, motor trucks, tanks, pumps 
and other material and supplies used in the petroleum 
industry held exhibits at the convention hall. The 
wooden package manufacturers were particularly ac 
tive because of the inroads made by the producers of 
steel and sheet metal containers in the oil industry. 
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The Co-operative Spirit and Industria} Peaee 


How True Modern Industrial Management Obliter- 


Important 
to the 


ates Four 
Contribution 


BY F. B. AND L. 


If one were to ask any man experienced in the 
science of management what the one fundamental 
most necessary for its success was, he would un- 
doubtedly answer, “The spirit of hearty co-opera- 
tion.” Yet it is the existence of this very spirit 
of co-operation that the majority of those who are 
opposed to, or who do not understand the science 
of management, doubt. “What proofs have you,” 
say they, “that this spirit of co-operation really 
exists under the science of management, and that it 
is necessary?” It might be well to answer the 
second part of this question first. 

The longer and more intensively one studies 
the science of management the more he realizes 
that a desire to work with others is absolutely essen- 
tial if this science is to be successfully introduced, 
and especially if its results are to be maintained. 
The new type of management is based upon meas- 
urement, and no accurate measurement is possible 
unless the measurer and the measured co-operate 
fully and freely. If the data resulting from the 
measurement are not accurate the whole system 
falls to pieces at the very start. There may, of 
course, be improvements in methods and details, 
that is, in all the handling of the apparatus and 
equipment, though even these improvements are 
not to be trusted if the human element is not in 
sympathy with the work being done. Under 
scientific management the results of the methods are 
incorporated in the functionalizing of the work, and 
the assigning of the individual to it. These are 
both impossible without co-operation, for it will be 
impossible to discover an individual’s preference 
and capabilities unless he is willing to have these 
known, and no tests of them will be of much use 
unless he is willing and anxious to be tested. 
Standardization, formulating the amount of work 
to be done in a given time, providing for rest and 
for pay, all of these depend absolutely upon the 
co-operation of the man doing the work with the 
man studying it. The system of promotion, of 
course, depends upon co-operation, and no success- 
ful teaching is possible without it. 


CO-OPERATION NEEDED TO INTRODUCE SCIENTIFIC 
MANAGEMENT 


Exactly what would hapnen in a plant where 
scientific management was to be introduced, and 
where the spirit of co-operation was not growing 
properly? Fostering the spirit of co-operation is 
the first work of the installer. In case co-operation 
was not growing and the installer should attempt to 
put in simplv the mechanical details, he would prob- 
ably meet with opposition very early in the installa- 
tion period. This resistance would be quite justified 
from the standpoint of the workers, in that thev 
were being asked to do something that they did not 
understand, and the logical outcome of which they 
had no method of knowing. 

However, in actual practice a campaign of demon- 
stration and education and object lessons is usually 
begun early and reaches every member of the organ- 
ization. All feel that what is really to be done is to 
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apply measurement, accurate measurement, byt th 
is to be applied to all with no discrimination a8 ty 
social standing, age, pay, position the organin 
tion, or any other possible persona haracteristie 
It is well-known in every field of activity that whi 
one may object to tests that are peculiar or 
only to a group or part of a group, when it ; 
recognized that such tests are to be applied to gi 
the majority will at once eagerly agree to them and 
will take delight in driving the opposers into then, 
When it is realized that the testing period is mag 
a period of special education, training and high pay, 
and that the results of the tests invariably add 
the prosperity of the tested as well as his asso 

it will be seen that, with the proper forethough 
what may seem at the outset a serious problem 
becomes easy of solution. 


FAILURE THROUGH MANAGEMENT NOT (CO-OPERATING 


Every element of the science of management rests 
so absolutely upon the spirit of co-operation tha 
the moment this were to disappear, even in a wel 
regulated industrial plant, the entire system would 
fall to pieces. This has been demonstrated in several 
cases where the installation was not complete, but 
had, unfortunately, to be turned over to those who 
did not understand the science, before it was ina 
condition to maintain itself. Immediately, although 
the forms were fairly well kept up, the change i 
the spirit was felt, and the real benefits disappeared 
This occurred, of course, simply from one caus, 
that the men who undertook the managing were mt 
educated to understand the system and did m 
themselves co-operate. 

No one can understand as can those who hat 
for years devoted their lives to the study of "te 
science of management, this absolute necessity i@ 
co-operation. Clever and satisfactory as the varios 
devices are when used with the co-operative spin 
they are quite useless if the spirit is non-exis: 
An expert, wishing to judge of the state of in: 
tion in a plant would examine most careful) 
the number of devices installed, not even the fina 
cial standing of the organization, but rather the 
attitude of every member in the organizat 
towards the organization itself, and towards 
new system of management. This spirit of co-oper® 
tion is absolutely necessary. 


MANIFESTATIONS OF THE CO-OPERATIVE SPIRIT 


The next question that arises is, “Exactly ™ 
does this spirit manifest itself?” First, perma® 
in the growth and development of certain cepalt 
ments that are a part of the integral elements ° 
its installation. Such, for example, is the Suge 
tion system. The number of and the nature 
suggestions handed in and the number 2 a 
participating show the degree of confidence a 
management that is growing up among the eS a 

These same feelings are exemplified in “* 7 
formation bureau to which such information o 
might be needed by more than one member © a 
organization finds its way, there to be quick!) a 
able for the education and benefit of all. oe 
there may be a tendency to hold back this nw" 
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the belief that it is a personal 
st be individually conserved, or 
the holder can get the informa- 
with greater speed than could 
ated information bureau. 
fatigue eliminating devices and 
sh a fatigue museum is another 
rowth of the spirit of co-opera- 
soon comes to feel that a collec- 
es is an undoubted proof that 
s actuated by the spirit of co- 
tual practice this soon results in 
nselves devising not only fatigue 
; but also devices for increasing 
which must be recast by the ex- 
down fatigue, which was not 
considered by the designer. 
st striking recent illustration of 
; spirit of co-operation is in the 
movement. This originated in 
our plants to do something to 
* co-operation in which all could 
which would in no wise savor of 
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various devices of the 
ment, if they may be so-called, was 
proof that the spirit of co-opera- 
The second lies in 
nge of attitude of the members of the 
It is a thing that must 
served to be understood. It is no 
the installer of the science 
gement to be looked at with suspicion and 
he enters the industrial plant for the 
s identity and purpose are known. 


these 


d did increase. 


emselves. 


+ 
» experience 0 


ve also the distrust that the members 
\ ation show toward one another, and 
ward those who are in so-called 
higher positions, but he cannot fail to know that 


ject of distrust, and often of 
, also no unusual experience to 
e this attitude gradually change, 
oment that can tell him with the 
that he has done his work, as the 
s and from the look in the 
rkers that they have come to regard 
and measured functional manage- 
| possession. It has been in many 
rprise to find, in a comparatively 
e, that those at first most distrust- 
trong advocates of this type of 
the parts of it which they do 
lerstand. 
vise attitude to shut off anv who 
plant that is having the science 
with those who are 
it. On the other hand, it often 
ed advantage to encourage them 
as possible with those opposed 
their powers of argument may 
and that they may have an in- 
re information about the system in 
lefend it. Even in plants where 
feature is not emphasized during 
' the day the spirit seems to be in 
le some workers after years may 
say, “It is a fine thing, and I would 
inything else, but I don’t yet know 
“ many others, especially among 
will read and soon own the liter- 
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ature of the subject, and will gain a technical ac- 
quaintance with the entire setting that is truly sur- 
prising. Not only does the attitude toward the in- 
staller change so that he becomes the adviser and 
friend in many cases, but the attitude toward the 
managers, toward the other members of the 
ization changes. 


organ- 


WHY SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 


PEACE 


MEANS INDUSTRIAI 


Now what is the effect of these changes upon 
the question of industrial peace, that most serious 
of all industrial questions in this day and time? 
We might enumerate among the 
dustrial war the four that are the most important, 
and see the effect of this growth of the spirit of co- 
operation upon these four. These are: 

l. Ignorance. 

2. Instability of conditions. 

3. Caste feeling. 

4. Lack of a social element. 


causes for in 


It is a peculiar characteristic of these four causes 
of industrial warfare that each one, upon examina- 
tion, seems the vital and most important cause. 

There is no one who will not agree that a great 
cause of industrial unrest is ignorance, though 
there will be strong disagreement as to where the 
ignorance lies. The average worker and his repre- 
sentative feel sure that the with the 
employer, and, strange as it may seem, the average 
installer of the science of management agrees with 
the worker, saying that he invariably must con- 
centrate most of his time and attention on teaching 
the management. The average manager would un 
doubtedly feel, even if he did not say, that the 
ignorance lies with the worker. The answer to this 
probably is that ignorance is of many kinds. The 
average worker undoubtedly does suffer from a lack 
of general knowledge and experience, and also from 
a lack of general knowledge and experience as to 
his own capabilities and possibilities. The average 
manager undoubtedly also suffers from a lack of 
certainty as to his own capabilities, and, to a great 
extent, from a lack of knowledge as to the capabili 
ties of those who are working with and for him 

All suffer equally from a lack of appreciation of 
conomics and psychology, and from a very vital lack 
of the knowledge of the benefits of co-operation. In 
the majority of plants there is equal ignorance on 
both sides as to what the science of management 
but the ignorance of the management is the more 
hopeless in that the worker is ready and 
willing to acknowledge that he knows nothing about 
the subject, while the manager is invariably sure 
that he knows a great deal about it, and it is almost 
invariably certain that the things he 
knows are quite wrong. It is not only 


ignorance is 


otten 


thinks he 


: ; 
tnat the 


knowledge that comes with the introduction of 
scientific management helps all, but it is also that 
it is common to all and furnishes the common meet 
ing ground. It is this that is so strong an incentive 


toward industrial peace. 
The charge of instability 
be brought by each side in the industrial war 
against the other. The managers claim that the 
men never know for any length of time what they 
really want, that their desires change constantly and 
that they are never satisfied. l 


might with equal right 


The workers cialim 
with equal justice that they can repose little con- 
fidence in the stability of the management, that 
rates of wages are changed, that conditions are 
changed with no adequate explanation. The 
ardization that results with the introduction of 
scientific management alters all this. 
are made that are not considered 
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No changes 
with care and 
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explained at length. This stability makes for in- 
dustrial peace, and it is not a stability that means a 
lack of progress. It is a stability with provision 
for natural growth in every direction. It is not so 
much a stability of working forces and conditions, 
though these are important and are provided for, 
as it is a stability of ideals and a plan of develop- 
ment. There are no shocks and unpleasant sur- 
prises. Production becomes possible and fulfill- 
ment becomes sure. 

The third cause for industrial war is often a 
great surprise to those who have not seriously con- 
sidered it. “Caste in America,” they will exclaim, 
“and in an industrial plant!” Yet it will take only 
a short consideration by anyone acquainted, even 
superficially, with industrial life to know that even 
here in democratic America the feeling of caste is 
extremely strong. It has often seemed to the 
writers that it is stronger in an industrial group 
than in any other type of group. It has disap- 
peared more or less in many schools, especially in 
the public schools, in many clubs, in churches, in 
the party, and in the state; but in an average in- 
dustrial plant it still remains strong, not only caste 
as existing between manager and managed and 
caste between trades, but caste between sub-divi- 
sions of a trade and between two men as intimately 
associated as a worker and his tender. 

This discussion of the problems of management 
and their solution has been to little purpose, if it 
has not demonstrated that everything in the prac- 
tice of scientific management tends to selection by 
efficiency and not by reason of caste. Some have 
said that it simply tends to transform caste, and 
that the efficient becomes of a higher class than the 
inefficient; but even this is not, strictly speaking, 
true, for, after all, the bonus gainer is extremely 
dependent upon his fellow worker, who may not 
succeed in getting a bonus, and there is nothing in 
the condition of the man who does not succeed to 
his fullest hopes to-day to prevent his becoming a 
successful man to-morrow. 

The fourth cause of industrial warfare is a lack 
of a true social element. It may at first sight seem 
that the warfare is really the result of the existence 
of such an element, but it needs only a moment’s 
thought to realize that, even though there are two 
parties to the strife, if each had something that 
held it together, the war could soon be settled finally, 
if disastrously, for one or both of the parties. As 
things exist, the bond which holds the members of 
either side together is only an apparent need that 
soon disintegrates and leaves havoc behind it. 

Now the spirit of co-operation does engender a 
real social feeling, that has been lacking to a greater 
extent in the industrial group than in any other. 
In the first place the system of management re- 
quires more personal relationship between those in 
the organization than has ever been required before. 
This might partly be called involuntary, and that 
is required for the working out of the system, but 
it is to a great extent also voluntary in that the 
common interest leads to meeting and discussion. 
But the great unifying force, the great creator of 
the social element is the fact that there comes to 
be a common ideal that is shared by every member 
of the organization. This ideal is this very feeling 
of the necessity of co-operation, the feeling that 
real success can never come until the organization 
acts as a unit. 

This feeling exists not only in the members of 
the individual organization operating under scien- 
tific management, but between the numerous or- 
ganizations so acting, and it is a feeling that lines 
them all up together, not as opposing those who 
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have not favored the science of ; 
simply as opposing anything tha 
every one a chance to do his best » 
is growing throughout the country, js gro 

steadily and very apparently every year ie 
a feeling of “Keep out. We hav: 
It is a feeling of “Come in and 

thing.” The spirit of co-operation 
to embrace not only those who are eo- 
those who might ane could; and it is this spirit that 
must inevitably bring about that much desired, last 
ing industrial peace that is the great goal of 4 
those interested in social development 
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An Improved Brick and Concrete Drilj 


An improved form of drill for brick and cop. 
crete work has been placed on the market by 


ne 


Diamond Expansion Bolt Company, 90 West Street 
New York City. The earlier type was illustrated jy 
THE IRON AGE, Nov. 21, 1912. The principal 
changes are the provision of an adjustment serey 
for regulating the power of the blow exerted upo 
the drill and an extension spring operated over the 
voke which straddles the main shaft at the rear of 
the plunger. 


varies the amount of tension in the spring. This 
adjustment, it is emphasized, enables light blows 
to be struck for drilling small holes in delicate 
surfaces, while by increasing the tension through 
the wing nut the drill can be made to deliver heavy 
blows for the larger sizes of holes in hard stone, 
The plunger slides between guide rollers and is 
rigidly attached to the yoke that straddles the main 


A Recently Developed Drill for Brick and Concrete Wort 
Having an Adjustment for Regulating the Force of the biow 


cam wheel shaft. This construction and the position 
of the tension spring and the adjusting wing mt 
are clearly brought out in the accompanying \Us 
tration. | 
To increase the efficiency of this drill wher 
a number of holes are to be drilled in ceilings, & 
stand has been developed which is made in 1 
scopic sections. The sections are readily adjusted 
to any heights of ceilings from 7 to 20 ft. and the 
drill is forced into the hole by a spring. Wher 
work has to be done on a floor, a floor stand mounted 
on wheels has been developed which enables t 
operator to withdraw the drill from a hole ea*"! 


and slide the drill and seat to the next one. 


The Buffalo Wire Works Company, 316 Terrack 
Buffalo, N. Y., announces that the increasing Easter 
demand for its wire products has necessitated the open 
ing of a branch office and warehouse in Philade P 
The location of this branch will be at 11 South — 
Street, the building hitherto occupied by the Ren’ 
Wire Works (formerly the De Witt Wire Cloth ning 
pany), in the heart of the business section, Tr 
the Franklin Institute. This places the ony 
an excellent position to care for rush orders pufalo 
territory. A complete stock of all grades of an 
wire cloth will be carried to meet the immediate rl" 
ments of customers. 








Experiel th a Storage Battery Truck 
xperl 

ically-driven trucks in both large 
ts is increasing, due to the saving 


it eighteen months the Bullock 


rwood, Ohio, a subsidiary com- 
mers Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, 
electric industrial truck and 
time and labor effected are 
ny found it necessary to use 


trucks and six hand trucks to 
These trucks in all 

vhile the one electric truck super- 
two men. The following 
relative costs of the dif- 


epartments. 
oy lear 
s only 
yw the 


year: 


] f 
) S 
“ + $90 each $180.00 
90.00 
500.00 
$770.00 
er ent 46.20 
} i é 
Sx1le 
Tr¢ ! 
> no oOo 
ent 72.00 
$1.972.00 
villa 
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noted that the difference 
the two outfits is $455.80 in favor 


lustrial trucks. The following 
t ct) t 
1 king Fo 
$20 
) Fe 
$4 
1g days. 
firured that the difference in the 


is wiped out in the labor saving 
Operating on a basis of fifty weeks 
the case of the Bullock plant for the 
, the saving in labor approximates 
the use of hand trucks. 
depreciation is figured at 20 per 
» that the hand-trucking equip 
approximately $100, a reduction 


nt as compared with the results 

plant includes several buildings, 
three stories high and about 400 ft. 
hese three-story buildings is located 


pposite the storeroom and ship 
receiving and shipping depart 
are situated on the 
iin building, necessitating maximum 
rreroom of about 800 ft. No trouble 
A erlenced carrying a full load of 4000 lb 
and down narrow aisles; loads are 
from the building across the street 
, t pper floors the truck is simply run on 
reight elevators in the different build- 
i to the floor desired. Another use to 
n delivering material from one shop 
ther, where the overhead cranes can- 


The 


tr 


e storeroom 





; t i 


expense, exclusive of current, is 
550 for the entire eighteen months 
been in use. The company has its 
but had it been necessary to buy 
ubliec service power plant, the cur- 


‘ have averaged approximately 24c. 

; “4 which was made by the Automatic 

npany, Buffalo, N. Y., is driven by 

“fey ries-wound motor, current to which is 

. os in Edison all-steel battery, carried in 

r a inted on the chassis frame. A Morse 
' na ve is employed. 

, ae ir-end platform is provided for the 


tr 


ller also being mounted on this end 
itic brakes are provided that are re- 


of a foot pedal and the action of 
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releasing the brakes auton 
When the driver’s foot is off 
applied and the current shut off. 


New High Speed Tool Steel Extras 


The manufacturers of high-speed tool ste Lve 
adopted a new list of extras. It is stated A 
tofore extras charged for odd sizes and small lots 
not sufficient to cover the actual ist involved Ihe 
new extras are as follows: 

} 
so” 
25% in. to ; f 

£ in. to 4 
-*% In 
2: II t« 

I 
‘ x L¢ 
s I X 4 
. in. x f 
s lI x ~ ? 
t n x ; 
+ ir x t + 
in ‘ 
% in. 3 . 
% in. x i 

16 iz x t 
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16 in. x %&% 

in 

16 ji x 

{ i 

, in. x 

! 

It d 

4 S 

Ar cr t 

Be 

All t 

} ( 
W 
\ neg 15 to 
W g 10 
We iw 71 tc 
Weighing 
We oh ne ’ 
Weigl g 
Weig 
Anme ra 

} 27 

H y} f 
Weigl g bove b 
Weigl £ to 2Z lb 
Weighing 10 to 15 ll 
Weighing 7% to 10 Ib 
Weighing 5 to 7% lt 
Weighing 3 to 5 lt 
Weighing 2 to 3 Ib 

Weighing 1 to 2 Ib 

Annealing, 2c. per Ib. extra 

tT’, ler 1 Ib., flat pr e of $1 

The National Industrial Traffic League will hold 


its next meeting Sept. 9 and 10 
ness sessions will be held at the Zenobia Auditorium, 
and an informal dinner will be given at the Toledo 
Club on the evening of Sept. 9, at which Edgar E. 
Clark, member of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
will deliver an address. The Secor Hotel will be the 
headquarters. H. G. Wilson of the Traffic Bureau of 
the Toledo Commerce Club is president of the associ- 
ation, and O. F. Bell, traffic manager of the Crane 
Company, Tacoma Building, Chicago, is secretary- 
treasurer. 
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Large Additions to Norton Plants 


The latest additions to the plants of the Norton 
Company and Norton Grinding Company at Worces- 
ter, Mass., are three large buildings on Gleason Ave- 
nue, on which construction work was started Aug. 30. 
The largest of these buildings is to be used for the 
manufacture of grinding wheels, which form the chief 
product of the Norton Company. This unit will be of 
brick and steel, 60 x 176 ft., four stories, and will have 
a separate heating plant. Parallel with this building 
and connected with it by two covered passageways will 
be erected a two-story kiln shed, 81 x 176 ft. This shed, 
which will have a capacity for nine kilns, will be used 
for burning grinding wheels. Beside the kiln shed will 
be a coal shed, 33 x 176 ft., containing a spur track 
for the incoming coal cars. This coal shed will be 
connected with the other buildings by tunnels. 

Another projected building, to be built between the 
plants now under construction and the present clay 
plant, will be known as the bond building. Details of 
this plant have not been worked out but when built it 
will be used for the manufacture and mixing of the 
bond or binding materials which hold the grains in the 
wheels. On the south side of the Boston & Maine 
tracks, opposite the old office building, a five-story 
concrete building, 90 x 250 ft., is being rapidly pushed 
to completion. This structure will be known as plant 4 
and will be connected with plant 1 by a tunnel under 
the railroad tracks. It will be used for manufacturing 
and storage purposes. An addition is being made to 
plant 2 consisting of an extension to accommodate 
four kilns and to provide storage for coal and clay. 

The Norton Grinding Company has completed a 
new heat-treating plant and lumber shed and is now 
constructing a new unit to be called mill 4. This build- 
ing, 123 x 287 ft., is parallel with the three units now 
in use and is a one-story structure with balconies. It 
will be devoted to the assembling of Norton grinding 
machines and will have two 40-ft. cranes. The con- 
struction will be of the slow-burning type with brick 
walls. 

The new Gleason Avenue buildings will be of the 
slow-burning mill construction type, with fireproof 
sash and sprinkler systems. This type of construction 
prevails in all the recent Norton additions with the ex- 
ception of the concrete building now under construc- 
tion. 

Additions to the Canadian plants at Niagara Falls 
and Chippawa are also being made. Portions of some 
of the buildings at Niagara Falls have been razed and 
replaced with new structures. At Chippawa a new elec- 
tric furnace is to be built and another abrasive plant 
will be erected. 


Large Zinc Exports for One Year 


Exports of zinc in the form of pigs, bars, plates 
and sheets for June, according to government statistics, 
were 8455 gross tons, compared with 6817 tons for 
May. This is the largest total since February, which 
showed 13,394 tons. For the twelve months ending 
with June, this year, the total exports were 114,593 
tons, as compared with only 1783 tons to July 1, 1914. 
The following table gives the comparison of tonnage 
and values: 

(jross Tons Value 

June, 1914.. ‘ 240 $31,569 
Salen 8,455 2,731,007 

Twelve months ending June, 1913 6,616 924,234 
Twelve months ending June, 1914 1,783 247,864 
Twelve months ending June, 1915..... 114 


93 20,067,306 


While these figures show the effect of the war on 
exports, the actual consumption of American zine due 
to the war is not represented, since large amounts are 
going out in the shape of munitions. 


The Aug. 10 number of the Bowser Boomer, which 
is published semi-monthly by S. F. Bowser & Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., maker of oil storage systems, is given 
over to a brief description of the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition. 
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Production of Coal in 


The production of coal in the Unit, 
was exceeded by that in only two prey 
and 1913. In 1914 the total production 
bituminous coal amounted to 513,525.47 
at $681,490,643, according to C. E. Les 
States Geological Survey. In 1913, the 
production, the total was 569,960,219 ».: 

In 1914 the value of both bituminoy 
coal decreased slightly more than the + 
decrease in anthracite, the more valua 
slight. 

The production of anthracite in P 
creased from 81,718,680 gross tons (91.524 
valued at $195,181,127, in 1913, to 81,090,631 gros end 
(90,821,507 net tons), valued at $188,181 ,299 j, — 

The total production of bituminous co: 
decreased from 478,435,297 net tons in 1913, yalpad « 
$565,234,925, to 422,703,970 tons in 1914, valued at si. 
309,244. "I 

The decrease in the production of anthracite was 4 
in part to mild weather during the winter in the al 
where it is used almost exclusively for a domestic fuel 
and in part to decreased exports to Canada. “a 

The decrease in the production of bituminous eg 
was generally distributed over the country, but dui 
were seven States in which the production in 1914 was 
greater than in 1913. Two of these States, North Dako. 
ta and South Dakota, produce lignite only, and make 
relatively small output. New Mexico’s increase was dye 
to ability to supply markets ordinarily furnished by cog! 
from Colorado, which in 1914 suffered from a seri Us 
strike. The other States that showed an increase wer 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Michigan and Oregon. The 
greatest decrease was in Pennsylvania, whose output fel 
off almost 26,000,000 tons. The most notable decrease 
was in Ohio, where, because of strikes, the decrease was 
over 17,300,000 tons, or nearly half, as compared with 
1913. 


output, Was 


Rosa 
yivania de. 


) 
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Lake Superior Mining Institute Papers 


A partial list of papers to be presented at the 
twentieth annual meeting of the Lake Superior Mining 
Institute, beginning at Ironwood, Mich., Sept. 6, is a 
follows: 


“Sheet Ground Mining in the Joplin District, Miss 
by Edwin Higgins, mining engineer, Bureau of Mines 
wood, Mich 

“Rock-Drifting in the Morris-Lloyd Mine, 
Range,” by J. E. Hayden, mining engineer, Ishpeming, M 

“Sinking of the Woodbury Shaft at the New! 
Gogebic Range,” by J. M. Broan, mining engineer, |! 
Mich 

“Mining Methods on the Gogebic Range,” by Os 
Frank Blackwell, O. M. Schaus, committee 

“A Survey of the Developments and Operations 
Cuyuna Iron Ore District of Minnesota,” by ¢ 
geologist, Brainerd, Minn. 

“The Mining School of the Cleveland-Cliffs Lron Com) 
by C. S. Stevenson, director educational department, Ishp 
ing, Mich 

“Grouting at the Francis Mine Shaft of the Clev 
Cliffs Iron Company,” by John R. Reigart, assistant supe 
intendent, Princeton, Mich. 

“New Stock-Pile Trestle, Colby Iron Mining Compa! 
by G. S. Barber, superintendent, Bessemer, Mic! 

“Opening of the Wakefield Mine,” by W. C. Hart, supe! 
tendent, Wakefield, Mich. 

“The Use of Gunite in a Steel Shaft and 
ground Pump-House on the Gogebic Range, 
Royce, general engineer, Hurley, Wis 


The Industrial Commission of Wisconsin is 250u! ' 
publish in pamphlet form the revised State buildint 
code, effective Sept. 20, covering every kind of building 
construction, with the exception of private residences 
two-family apartments, farm buildings and tempor#) 
sheds or buildings used for construction purposes 0"): 
It prescribes rules for the installation of boilers, ae 
naces, smoke pipes, steam pipes, hot air pipes, elect 
work, lights and roof coverings, and safety regulations 
for elevators and the installation of fire prevent 
service. 
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Jechanical Engineering Papers 
id at San Francisco 


sessions of the International 
held at San Francisco in 
be devoted to iron and steel 
ium to be provided has been 
M. Howe. Under the division 
also be separate 
sine, etc., including one on the 
netallurgy. Series of 
fferent groups of materials of 
phases of mechanical engineer- 
hes of mining engineering and 
g, waterways, irrigation, mu- 
road engineering, etc. 
ning session on Monday morn- 
among other things, the John 
1 Dr. James Douglas, 
onorary member of the American 
Engineers, a general session de- 
Canal will be held in the after- 
g contributions will be made by 
late chairman and chief 
Canal Commission; by Emory R. 
transportation and commerce, 
“Commercial and Trade 
by Major F. C. Boggs, 
U. S. A., and general purchasing 
Canal, Washington, D. C., on 
for the Panama Canal,” and by 


sessions on 


sessions 


resel ted to 


the 
lcliS, 


nia, on 


i Canal 


The pal iled for the iron and steel metal- 


Tuesday afternoon, Sept. 


lium 


aterials of engineering construc- 


Wednesday and Thursday 


Prof. Joseph 
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“Machine Shoy Equipment, Met = Ds — 
E. R. Norris, Director of Manufacturing Opera es Wes 
house Electric & Mfg. Com vy, East Pittsburg! 
“Machine Shop ] pment, Met s l 5 
H. F. L. Orcutt, Gear Grinding C 
England 
“A tics by R. I I x \ 
cr ne ‘‘¢ Snr gfi Vt 
Hi h Temper ure } es \ \\ ' 2 } l 








Swartley, Jr., Jersey Cit N. J 
Power Plant Des H e - 
~ eer Ne York (¢ 

The | ri Combus Eng 
Gas Pow > A Su Its S s 
t Pro Ww ( 

“The D t ( . o 
Netherlands Dp. D G 
ers Stork & Cx Heng I 

The 1915 Steam Tur E. A. I 
Swede 

I IL) iene \ } 
engineel! Buse ~ « I) ~ 
Louis 

“Safet I Z é | H 
New York Cit 

“Motor Vel s ssenger ‘J 
New York Cit 

“Motor Vehick 4 q . 
Cit 

“Motor Tractors by F. 8S. D 3, Inter t Ly 
Company, Chicago 

“The Be r of 19 } Ar ' . 

Advisory E r, I & W 
(it 

‘ pressed Air Arts ‘ " 
S rs. pres c Rr a ¢ ‘ 

hd pr t } Sec Met » ' Q 
Kk. C. Meier, Phos xville, P 


A few of the papers in other divisions of the congre 
may be mentioned as follows: 


I ‘ j We I \ 
I ttst irz 

The Ap ! H 
I I I Bis = g 
Pittsburel 

rt > \i I 
Lif B 
Mining ve ; ! | t ( < 

The |] [ I M ‘ 
t \ le ~ £ ( 
N. J 

Zt ( ; 

Brow! er! Nich ( 

“a Producer De nN K 
rhe Island Glass Cor ( 

Develop ts I ! \ 
During Rece Years ! | es 


The United Smelting & Aluminum Company, New 
Haven, enlarging its plant, adding a new 
three-story building, greatly increasing manufacturing 
space and storage room. It is also installing the most 
modern improvements for the production of pure alumi 
num ingots, alloys, shot or granulated aluminum, alumi 
num solder, etc., including ten furnaces. 
The company will then have a capacity of over 20,000 lb. 
per day. 


Conn., is 


new melting 


The Spengler-Loomis Mfg. Company, 58 East Wash 
ington Street, Chicago, has decided to engage in the 
manufacture of electrical heating appliances, which are 
expected to be ready for the market i: 
months. 
engineer H. O 


about two 
The company has retained as its consulting 


Swoboda, Empire Building, Pittsburgh. 


Philadelphia Day at the conventions of foundry ir 
terests to be held at Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 25 to 
Oct. 2, will be Sept. 30, when many of the foundries of 
Philadelphia and vicinity are expected to close, and 
special excursion trains will be run to Atlantic City. 


The total number of foreign-built vessels admitted 
to American registry to Aug. 21, 1915, or in practically 
one year of the new law’s operation (Aug. 18, 1914), 
was 159, of 559,763 gross tons. 
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The Rise in Steel Prices 


The rise in steel prices since last December has 
been more moderate than that which occurred in 
1912. The upward movement of 1912, it will be 
recalled, began about the close of November of the 
previous year, there having been very heavy buy- 
ing cf railroad equipment in October and Novem- 
ber, with moderate buying in other directions. The 
rise of 1912 may be dated from Dec. 1, 1911, while 
that of this year may be dated from Jan. 1. Even 
if a price of 1.35c. on bars, plates and shapes be 
assumed, the average level of finished steel prices, 
at the end of eight months of advance, would be 
slightly lower than the average level on Aug. 1, 
1912, when the movement of that time was eight 
months old. What has been impressive this year 
is the steadiness with which prices have advanced. 
There has been no recession as there was in Feb- 
ruary, 1912. 

Steel prices in the past have moved according 
to principles more or less thoroughly understood in 
the trade, but conditions this time have been ex- 
ceptional. It is quite unlikely that anyone would 
have been able to predict, a year ago, what was to 
occur as to steel prices, even if a full statement had 
been furnished as to the character and volume of 
demand to be expected, and as to the attendant 
circumstances. On the one hand there has been the 
altogether exceptional war demand, while on the 
other hand there has been a domestic demand which 
is clearly seen to be less than is to be expected in 
ordinary prosperous times. With respect to the 
fact that the war demand is export demand the 
rule would be that it should not occasion any vio- 
lent fluctuations in prices, but with respect to its 
being a demand for war purposes it would naturally 
be expected to result in relatively high prices, and 
such has been the case. The extent to which war 
prices would be reflected in domestic prices it would 
certainly have been impossible to forecast. The 
most noticeable dislocation has been that plates in 
recent weeks have been selling at from $1 to $2 a 
ton below bars, in the domestic market, whereas un- 
til quite recently there was usually a spread of $2 
a ton in the other direction. 

Apart from conditions arising out of the na- 
ture and extent of the demand for steel the in- 
dustry has been confronted with special conditions 
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such as would encourage price adva 

has been continued uncertaint) 

would be a sufficient supply of la 
dustry with its related branches, and it 

the past few weeks, since the actual tes 
pacity operations has been undergone, that + 
fears have been largely allayed. The ferro 
nese situation has been very threatening, a sup 
of ferromanganese being a vital necessity, and 
is really surprising that the steel market has tak 
so little cognizance of the danger of an aq 
shortage. 

It seems fair, therefore, to regard the rise 
finished steel prices to date as being a very a 
servative one in the circumstances. Whether 
vances in future will be at a corresponding pace 
of course another matter entirely. The unfinish 
and finished steel markets now have the supp 
of a very respectable pig-iron advance, somethil 
that was conspicuously lacking in the first § 
months of this year. Pig iron in the various md 
kets has advanced an average of more than $l 
per ton since July 1, before which date there 
been no more than minor fluctuations. The@ 
pressed view of the furnacemen, expressed m0 
in words than in deeds, in the case of some fl 
nace interests which have sold for extended 
livery, is that the pig-iron market is going m 
higher. Some buyers have expressed a similar vig 
by making purchases. The pig-iron market, 1 
ever, still has to undergo the test of the matet 
increase in production which can occur by tes 
vanced prices now quoted affording an opportu 
to idle furnaces to blow in, furnaces that cm 
have been operated only at a loss with the - 
bid a couple of months ago. The merchant! 
nace output, as reported in THE [RON AGE at 
has been only about 20,000 tons a day, wheres 
both 1909 and 1913 rates of about 28,500 t 
day were attained, although there were * ar 
furnaces at the time and productive capac» 
been increased somewhat since. a 

With the steel market there is no suc? : 
tingency as a material increase in producti » 
substantially the entire available capacity a 
ing steel has been in operation during the ee 
months. A slight increase in output, “ 
is to be expected as plants reach 4 smoother 
of operation and weather conditions improve 
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e possibilities of increased pro- 
less in steel than in pig iron. 
has shown such inde- 
nig-iron market that it would 
a failure in pig iron to con- 

it has 
further 
n might easily be reflected in a 


thus far 


ible advancing tendency 


nast two months, while 


in steel products. 


Sterling Exchange 


result of the European war has 
nted decline in the 
w York London. 


memory 


rate of ex- 
From a 


of man runneth not to 


and 


British pound sterling has been 
$4.8665 in United States currency. 
for the settle- 
custom 


stablished by law 


various houses in 
ons from this rate have been 
he transactions of commercial 
the abundance or 
but they 
to be the subject of little 


ipon scarcity 
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s of exchange, have 
conduct- 
broke out a 
indebted to 

if exchange rose much higher 
recognized by the United States 
nability of 

ons so suddenly pressed for 


the banking houses 
the 


ry was so heavily 


When 


war 


our bankers to meet 


, extraordinary measures to be taken 


ipply 


of gold to tide over the 


remembered that Canada 


\ | be 


+ 


ary of a huge amount for this 


condition was only temporary. 


tac 


States has been called upon 
rerents with great quantities of 
equipment, munitions of 
kept 


merchandise being imported 


horses, 


which has steadily 


ra long time each month has wit 
is excess of exports over imports 
j t been counterbalanced by the resale 


held in 


of our 


securities 
this 
ons is seen in the great decline 
of this week the 
» low that the pound sterling was 
New York. This represented a 
the Government standard. It 
ited States dollar on this basis 

$1.07 in English money. 
te e of this great change in what 
een an almost 


if t f American 
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sequence of reversal 
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On Tuesday 
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inflexible standard 
ts application to manufacturers 

s country who have made their 

ile of material to Europe with 
ased on the British pound ster- 
ng a discount of over 31 cents 
such transactions up to this time, 
that it may be still greater. It 
those having experience in inter- 
ul tions have endeavored to guard 
ngency by basing their contracts 

ney. If they have not done so, 
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the decline in the value of the pound sterling repr« 
sents quite a reduction in the profits of many whose 
contracts call for large amounts of money 
The nearest parallel to the present situation is 
to be found in the period prevailing from 1897 to 
about 1902 when this country so rapidly developed 
its export trade to Europe. At that time we were 
the 
were 
the 


steel 


just emerging from the depression caused by 
1893 the 
the benefit of 

Mesaba mines, and our prices, especially of 
products, were so low that 


inroads on European trade. 


panic of and silver agitation, we 


enjoying the cheap ore from 


our manufacturers were 


Che 


those years 


able to make great 


excess Of our exporis over impe rts in 


mounted to high altitudes, as compared with a long 
They ran 


$664,592.826. 


series of years immediately preceding. 


annually from $286,263,144 up to 


causing large importations of gold and seriously 


disturbing European financiers. So threatening 


was “the American invasion,” as it was called, that 


the chancellories of Europe seriously considered the 


necessity of taking concerted action by their go 


ernments to combat the influx of American mer 


chandise and the disturbance of their home markets 
At that time, however, no such decline in the rate 


of exchange with London was witnessed as is now 


being seen It is one of the most extraordinar 
developments of international finance that has ever 
been experienced. It would seem to point to the 
dominance of this country in the finances of the 
world. 
The War’s Cripples in Industry 

Industry after the European war will need t 
provide occupations for the crippled survivors =i 
vast are the numbers who will be unable to per 
form fully their former tasks that there will be 


group consideration of this phase of the industrial 
problem which heretofore the individual has 
to solve for himself. 


had 
No doubt Europe is alread 
make the 
himself 


doing much to 
usefulness to 


unfortunate of 
and to 


maximum 


society, but such 


the underlying humanitarian attitude of the age 
that the scale of this movement will foree eco 
nomic readjustments that are sure to be felt. It 
is to be remembered that such a war means not 


alone that large numbers are being subjected to 
mutilations, but that modern surgery is 
lives if it 

The movement 
this country. At 
has been asked to produce a lot of what may be 


regarded as 


saving 
save limbs. 
has 


least 


does not 


already been heard of in 


one machine manufacturer 


simple, or perhaps single-purpose 


metal-working machines, and a summer industrial 


management school has seriously taken up the 
problems of allocating cripples in industries. One 
can imagine departments of a factory with ma 
chines for operations not requiring, say, the use 


of both arms or not demanding high manual dex- 
terity. Chairs adapted to the work may be made 
to open certain branches to those minus a foot or 
a leg. In competition with more highly specialized 
machines and with operators having all their limbs 
and every organ of sense, it is reasonable to expect 
that wage rates for the unfortunate must compen- 
sate for the differences. There will be new over- 


head charges for the special accommodations pro- 


ya cater Laces em: 2. 
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vided; the new machines may be per unit less ex- 
pensive than the type which has become the feature 
of the modern shop, but production is likely to 
suffer in comparison. The difference in capitaliza- 
tion of the machines for the two classes of work- 
men and the output per unit of capital investment 
might easily be such that a difference of a few cents 
per hour in wage rates would put the crippled work- 
men on a level thoroughly secure, from an eco- 
nomic as well as humanitarian viewpoint. 


Rail Mills as Bar Mills 


THE IRON AGE . . quotes the leading steel com- 
panies as predicting continuance of the present activity 
of operation throughout 1915, and at least some distance 
into 1916. The rather obvious fact is also noted that 
“the railroads, in their later buying of the year, will 
have to compete for mill capacity with the buyers of 
munitions.”—New York Evening Post, Aug. 25. 

When fully stated the condition is by no means 
an obvious one. The railroads, if they should come 
into the market for rails to be delivered in the next 
four months, would run upon a situation such as 
has never been duplicated in their dealings with 
the steel mills. Three or four important rail mills 
are now engaged in rolling large rounds, such as 
have been bought for shell stock by the belligerent 


. nations and the numerous manufacturers who are 


exerting themselves to make deliveries of muni- 
tions. It is a case of a demand for several hun- 
dred thousand tons of round bars of large sections, 
and of these rail mills being the only available 
high power capacity that could cope with it. Here- 
tofore rail mills have simply stood idle when rail 
orders failed, with the rare exception of inter- 
changeable rail and billet rolling capacity, but even 
then billet orders were scarce when rail orders fell 
off. To-day’s orders for large rounds are impera- 
tive, and they have been taken at prices yielding 
unusual profits. Much more of the same sort of 
business is under negotiation, and some of these 
rail mills may be working on rounds in the first 
quarter of 1916. Such an unprecedented situation 
might develop another feature quite as unprece- 
dented in the experience of the present generation 
of steel makers—a premium for the early delivery 
of rails. 
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Government Service vs. Corporation Service 


To the Editor: I have read with some interest the 
letter of H. D. Murphy on the subject of postoffice effi- 
ciency, in which letter he charges the Postoffice De- 
partment with not being able to discover who may have 
opened and re-sealed a certain package while it was 
in the hands of the postoffice employees, and from this 
incident draws the conclusion that government owner- 
ship of public service functions is hopeless. 

As a result of very considerable experience with in- 
dustrial organizations employing thousands of people 
handling small pieces of work, many of these em- 
ployees being in groups each of which performs a 
single operation upon identical pieces, I am curious to 
know if Mr. Murphy has discovered a way by which if 


any irregular thing is done to one of ; 
particular employee who did it can }. 
The only way that occurs to me ¢, 
case of mail is to have every emp\| ee teal 
any piece of mail stamp it with a r ae 
ing his initials and the time at whi, oe —_ 
Would Mr. Murphy believe that such » pian «yeu 
followed, and would he be willing to sy as _ oe 
that would be caused by it and to p eee ae 
expense of doing it? 
Mr. Murphy has had, I assume. « 
perience with express companies and \ 
tion companies. Has he found them cene 
more courteous or willing to go to any more naines. 
the Postoffice Department, by his own shy wing. did tu 
this case, and has he found that they are ae 
any better able to identify the employee who oawacn 
injured an express or freight package” ae 


FRED J, MILLER, 
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New York, Aug. 30, 1915. 


Manganese Determination In Steel and Pig Iron 


To the Editor: The following modified method fo 
determining manganese in steel or pig iron is superior 
to the persulphate and original bismuthate methods: 1 

Dissolve from 0.2 to 1 gram of steel or pig iron jn 
25 ec. of 1.20 sp. gr. nitric acid. When the nitrous fone 
cease, add 2 gr. of ammonium persulphate to oxidiz 
the carbonaceous matter and boil 2 min., then dilute 
to approximately 200 cc. of water and cool. When cold 
add 2 gr. of sodium bismuthate, and agitate for 1 mip, 
and let it stand for 5 min. Then filter the excess of 
bismuth and titrate with sodium arsenite; titrate the 
excess of arsenite with n/60 of permanganate. The 
arsenite solution being standardized by 0.2 gr. sample 
of standard manganese steel, 1 cc. is equal to 0.01 man- 
ganese. 

This method eliminates high results which seem to 
hold true on the original bismuthate method and is 
much superior to the persulphate method as to time and 
results. 

F. H. PETERSON, 
Chief Chemist Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company. 
New Glasgow, N. S. 


Large Increase in American Shipbuilding 
Over Other Nations 


The increase in American shipping tonnage in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1915, according to Lloyd’ 
Register of Shipping, has been 524,445 gross tons, © 
about four times our average annual increase for the 
ten years up to June, 1914. It is also larger than the 
annual increase of tonnage under the British flag, 
cluding the dominions and colonies, for the ten years 
to June, 1914, which was 403,000 tons. The American 
increase is practically made up of 523,361 gross [ms 
owned under foreign flags by American capital = 
transferred under the ship registry act of Aug. 18 
1914, since the war began. Of this total 333.639 gross 
tons was transferred from the British and 147,742 tons 
from the German flag. 

The increase in the world’s tonnage since June 
1914, virtually the war period, is only 172,217 gros 
tons, while the average annual increase for the ten 
years up to June, 1914, was 1,308,000 tons. , 

British tonnage for the year increased 229,019 gross 
tons against an average annual increase of 403,000 tons 
for the ten years before 1914. German tonnage *™ |” 
year shows a loss of 753,269 gross tons, while the “a 
year average up to 1914 was an annual increase 
189,000 gross tons. Japanese shipping increased oe 
682 gross ton, the average annual increase before & 
war being 95,000 tons. —— 

Philadelphia to-day is the greatest shipbuilding 7 
ter in the United States, so extensive have been — 
developments. It is also a close rival for world — 
Ships under construction and in tonnage !? “pris 
are surpassed by only three centers in Great ‘Ta 
namely, Belfast, Glasgow and Newcastle-on-the-!¥" 


a 


for the 








bi 915 
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there were thirty-three ships, of 
-: age, under construction there. At 
Glasgow yards were working on 
853,923 gross tons; Newcastle-on- 
ships of 270,854 gross tons and 
ships of 267,700 gross tons. If 
being built at Philadelphia were in- 
ould lead Belfast and Newcastle. 


Operations at Eddystone, Pa. 


request for a statement as to the 
Pa., in which the Baldwin 
is interested, S. M. Vauclain, vice- 
company, briefly recounted the vari- 
follows: 
ocomotive Works is engaged in filling 
ers for locomotives and their parts, 
tires, axles and various forgings. 
has 11,500 men on its pay-roll. 
on Arms Company of Delaware has 
of buildings which the Baldwin Lo- 
erected, suitable for the manu- 
Remington Company of a large number 
vhich are to be exported. This plant 
full will probably employ 15,000 men. 
ne Munitions Company has leased from 
Locomotive Works buildings which the 
ted on its property at Eddystone. The 
initions by the company will proba- 


v0 me} 


idystone, 


W > has 


Works contemplates building on the 
Eddystone a pier or bulkhead so that 
asses of products made by the com- 
may be made direct, without trans- 

New York or any other port. 


Snyder Electric Furnace for Canada 
[The Canadian Brake Shoe Company, Ltd., Sher- 
Que., Canada, has placed an order with the 


S Furnace Company, 53 West Jackson 
Chicago, Ill., for the installation of a Snyder 
for the melting of steel. This furnace 
fine cold material and will deliver 24 
twenty-four hours. The steel will be 
inufacture of 4-in. rounds to be forged 
the British Government, for which elec- 
ally adapted. 

Brake Shoe Company has been op- 
el foundry for many years, using electric 
vely for melting. It now has six fur- 
ee-electrode type in operation. The 
being installed under guarantees as 

that will effect a large saving. 

Manganese Ore From Cuba 

S mation bearing on recent shipments of 
g e from Cuba to the United States for 
: t seaboard into ferromanganese is con- 
| illetin by D. F. Hewitt of the U. S. 
JeOIO§ survey, “The Production of Manganese and 
mang Ores in 1914.” The Cauto Mining 
Nicolas north of Santiago is mining 
manganese ore monthly which con- 
: cent manganese, 9 per cent silica, 2 
1 0.05 per cent phosphorus. Small 
ntain 85 to 87 per cent manganese 
re mined from an open cut, hand- 
i by an incline to a log washer, where 
shipment. Prospecting near Santiago 

ther mines are now shipping. 
« Co., Cleveland, Ohio, are making ex- 
: ements to their Fannie blast furnace 


idlesex, Pa. These include the instal- 

ng machine, a 45-ton crane, and two 

short pouring ladles, and the erec- 

ise. The same firm is installing a 

* machine at its Dover furnace, Canal 

‘oth contracts are being executed by Ar- 
Co., engineers, Cleveland. 
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LaBelle Iron Works to Build By-Product Ovens 


The LaBelle Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio, has 
placed a contract with the H. Koppers Company, First 
National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, for the erection 
of 94 Koppers by-product coke ovens. These ovens will 
be built across the Ohio River from the present plant 
of the LaBelle Iron Works, where it owns a site of 
160 acres lying between the Pittsburgh, Wheeling & 
Kentucky Railroad and the river. The coke will be 
hauled to the blast furnaces at Steubenville, via the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, but some time in the future a 
bridge may be built across the river. The ovens will 
have a daily capacity of about 1000 tons of blast-furnace 
coke. The plant is expected to be ready for operation 
in about nine months. 


The Columbian Enameling & Stamping Company, 
Terre Haute, Ind., manufacturer of enameled ware, is 
operating its plant 24 hr. a day, filling orders for 
export to South America, Cuba and Australia, where 
it did practically no business before the war. It has 
recently had inquiries from Greece. When the Jap- 
anese Commercial Commission made its tour of the 
United States it requested the Columbian Company 
to ship samples of its products to that country and a 
large line is on its way there. The articles are packed 
in substantial boxes, with hinged lids, so that they can 
be opened for inspection at every port where it is pos- 
sible to exhibit them. 


The No. 2 Crane furnace of the Empire Steel & 


Iron Company at Catasauqua, Pa., will go in blast 
Its capacity is 250 tons a day. 


about Oct. 1. 
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LARGER WAR BUSINESS 


Higher Labor Costs Are a Factor 


Sales of Steel-Making Pig Iron at Advancing 
Prices—Speculative Southern Iron a Factor 


The main features of the steel situation are the 
large amount of new war business offered, partic- 
ularly in bars and wire, and the fact that the pos- 
sible open-hearth steel output of the remaining 
months of this year is nearly all under contract. 
Thus the very moderate pace at which new domes- 
tic business is coming in brings no misgivings. 

Some parts of the industry, particularly those 
merchant furnaces at which wages were reduced as 
pig iron prices went below cost last year, are now 
facing higher labor cost. A few wage advances 
have been announced. There is yet no actual scarc- 
ity of labor, but the bidding of new munitions plants 
for skilled labor drawn from other operations is 
being felt in the iron trade. Moreover, not only are 
iron and steel works missing the thousands of men 
who have come from Europe at every previous turn 
of the tide here, but they have lost some thousands 
to Europe this year. 

There are signs that with each month the war 
is taking a larger part of the country’s steel produc- 
tion. One of these is the increasing reticence of 
steel makers as to war contracts. It is understood, 
however, that 70,000 tons of round bars was booked 
at Chicago in the past week, also that 40,000 tons 
of rounds went to Pittsburgh and 50,000 tons to 
a Mahoning Valley plant. 

There seems no end to the barb wire demand 
from Europe. Inquiries cover about 100,000 tons, 
including one for 25,000 tons of painted barb wire 
which has come up at Cleveland. Foreign buyers 
are even trying to get hold of warehouse stocks. The 
high prices due to this export demand now promise 
to cut down home consumption of fence wire. 

The possibility that war orders for large bars 
may fill up certain rail mills for the early months 
of 1916 has started no rail buying as yet and steel 
makers are not soliciting rail business. At Chicago 
the St. Paul road has closed for its structural and 
other steel for 1916, repeating this year’s order. 
The Pennsylvania has placed 3500 to 4000 tons of 
bridge work, and the Santa Fe is in the market for 
its 1916 requirements. 

Prices on bars, plates and shapes are stronger 
and Eastern structural mills have been able to get 
$1 a ton more than the Pittsburgh basis of 1.35c. 
In the West 1.30c. for plates is still to be found, 
though the plate mills of the leading Pittsburgh in- 
terest are six to eight weeks behind orders. 

The quick reversal of form in spelter has brought 
advances in galvanized sheets and galvanized wire 
preducts. The latter are up $2 a ton. For No. 28 
galvanized sheets the range is 3.60c. to 3.75c., but 
buyers are in no mood to move, fearing another drop 
in spelter. 

The billet market still shows the anomaly of a 
spread between Pittsburgh and Eastern prices much 
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The Iron and Metal Markets 
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in excess of the freight to the Ea 
offering premiums for early shipme: 

Pig iron is higher in the East and the adyanoing 
tendency continues, though less strongly mares 
in Central Western and Southern iro) 
for 1916 is small, but meanwhile the prodycery 
ideas of next year’s prices are higher. At Chicago 
where the advance in foundry iron has beep rely. 
tively small, malleable companies are inquiring fel 
enough iron to take up the local furnace capacity for 
the remainder of the year. 

Some sales of Southern iron held by speculators 
have been made at $11.50, Birmingham, for No, 9 
for early shipment, and the amount of such jroy ‘ 
a factor to be reckoned with. . 

In Ohio furnace companies differ in their ide 
of the future on foundry iron. Sales have beep 
made as low as $14 for No. 2 at Lake furnace ap 
for first half of 1916 sales at both $14.50 and $15 
Valley furnace are reported. 

A 12,000-ton sale of basic iron for first half of 
next year was made in the East, and the American 
Steel Foundries bought 13,000 tons in the Central 
West, mostly at $14.50 at furnace. Another sale of 
10,000 tons was at $14.50. At Buffalo a steel com- 
pany is in the market for 60,000 tons for this year, 
The very heavy business of the steel companies is 
tending to lift prices for all merchant pig iron. 

Bessemer iron has sold at $15.50 at Valley fur- 
nace and an export sale of 3000 tons was made at 
$16 at furnace. 

Increasing Bessemer operations and the present 
large output of higher carbon rounds have made 
possible the use of spiegeleisen in part in place of 
ferromanganese and a round-lot purchase of the 
former by a steel interest is reported. 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy TyP 
Declines in Italics 


At date, one week, one month and one 


Sept. 1, Aug. 29, 
Ver Gross Ton: 1915 1915 
Philadelphia. . .$15.50 
No. 2, Valley furnace.... 14.50 
No. 2 Southern, Cin'ti.. 13.90 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala. 11.00 
No. 2, furnace, Chicago* 13.50 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa.. 16.50 
SZasic, Valley furnace... 
tessemer, Pittsburgh 
Malleable Bess., Ch'go* 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh.. 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago 


Pig Iron, 
moO: <2 we 


Billets, ete. Per Gross Ton: 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh. 
©.-h. billets, Pittsburgh. . 
O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh.... 24.50 
Forging billets, base, P’gh 30.00 
O.-h_ billets, Phila...... 32.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh... 28.00 


Finished Iron and Steel, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents. 
Bess. rails, heavy. at mill 1.25 1 
Iron bars, Philadelphia. . 1.459 ] 
Iron bars, Pittsburgh... . 1.35 l 
Iron bars, Chicago 1.25 1 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh... 1.30 1 
Steel bars, New York.... 1.519 1 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh. . 1.30 1 
Tank plates, New York.. 1.519 1 

i 
1 
1 
1 
1 


80 
4 


69 
0 


Beams, etc., Pittsburgh. . 1.35 
Beams, ete., New York.. 
Skelp, grooved steel, P’gh es 
Skelp, sheared steel, P’gh 5 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh. . 3 


519 
30 
35 
35 

eel : ow tm ft 
*The average switching charge for delivery * 
in the Chicago district is 50c. per ton 
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l, ss. = “een” over base price; shorter than 1 in., $2.25 advance 
Vire, 1915 915. 1915. 11 : ; : 
pects Nas < Cents Cents Cents Cents over base price. Woven wire fencing, 71% pe ent 
90 1.90 1.80 1.95 off list for carloads, 70% off for 1000-rod ts: 691 {f 
3.60 10 1.00 2.9 : 7 
{ 6° 1 a0 1 a0 tor less than 1000-rod lots. 
60 1.60 1.55 60 nh ° . 
et 150 +0 10) The following table gives the price to reta ne! 
2.50 2. chants on fence wire in less tha arloads, with the 
extras added to the base price 
’ 2 e] ) : 21 ) 7 
is.00o ) } 
‘ ‘ 1 N \ 
" 1 4 : 3 : 
14.25 l 10.50 
! _ 9-80 Wire Rods.—Bessemer, open-hearth and chai 
14.00 13 on S28. 
Structural Material.—I-beams, 3 to 15 cl 
» to 15 in.: angles > to 6 In. « rr bot! 
{ ' ; ‘ . 
thick and over, and zees 3 in. and over, 1.35: Ext 
17 on other shapes and size \ 
H 
S \ 
( 5 s. Cents ‘ 
H 
St. 15 f 
: : Wrought Pipe.—The f ving ‘ ‘ 
she n and Steel f. 0. b. Pittsburgh , the Pitts! 
: oad aiscounts Ol! ine I irs 
, . e : 1< O17 1) weiocht 
Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 from Aus 6, 1915, a ru : : ; 
Philadelphia, 15.9c.; Boston, 
Cleveland, 10.5¢.; Cincinnati, Steet ict 
( hicago, 18.9¢c.: St. Louis, | 
.6e.; Omaha, 43.6c.; St. Paul, 
New Orleans, 30c.; Birmingham, : 
t, 80c., on plates, structura 
11 and heavier; 85c. on sheet 
heets No. 16 and lighter; 65c. or 
er tubes. The foregoing rates 
e by rail. The rate via New 
( nas no stability, being de 
in. thick, 6% in. up to 100 
h, 30 days. Following ars 
manufacturers 
‘ T = . 
I ‘ W 
) é } } 
‘ ia wide « ered 
} We ‘ ! 
ge Ni 
e Ne 
1s a0 . : } 
1.00 Boiler Tubes.—Discounts on less than carloads, 1 
. . Pittsburgh, freight to destination added 0 
1s 
July 16, 19 
, ¢ enet ft 
ry ¢ ‘ 
. . ‘ 
I ices to jobbers, i! effect from a ¢ 
Nos. 0 to 9, per 100 lb.. terms R a 71 
discount in 10 days, carload lots, ei 
vanized, $2.20. Galvanized barb 
$2.50; painted, $1.80. Wire nails, ' 
1 in. and longer, $1.75 advance her pr 
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1% in., over 18 ft., 10 per cent net extra, 
2 in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent net extra. 
Sheets.—Makers’ prices for mill shipment on sheets 
of U. S. Standard gage, in carload and larger lots, on 
which jobbers charge the usual advance for small lots 
from store, are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 
days net, or 2 per cent cash discount in 10 days from 
date of invoice. 
Blue Annealed Sheets 
Cents per Ib. 
pin MIS ee aU ce ei at ate eee ee 1.40 to 1.45 
(ee EP RTOS dielowik Zi ae a a oe 1.45 to 1.50 
pe I A a ed, aia gia eile ane glial ieee os 1.50 to 1.55 


| ee Ss so aie eatin es ae ek eka ekiod oO 1.60 to 1.65 
ee EE Bio racked baa bhute da eire Shes 1.70 to 1.75 


Bow Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 


Cents per Ib. 
Nos. 10 and 11 BE 
ey errr ee herr rr rene 1.5: 
Re BEE Ses a's 2's 0. ctnd sinew Soa eee wee ae 1. 
Nos, 15 and 1.65 
Nos. 17 : 
NE I I ht oa igri hig Uo ee eR a 
PUG. 20 GOG 26.46 ccscose 
No. 27 
No. 2! 
No. 2$ 
No. 3 

Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gage 
Cents per Ib. 


2.60 to 2.7! 
- 2.2.00 to 2.85 
2.70 to 2.85 
2.80 to 2.95 

: 3 
3.15 to 3.3 
3.30 to 3.45 


4.35 to 4.5 


io 


. 
3 
3 

3.60 to 3.75 
$ 

= aerh Gat-biaac cine 4.60 to4 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Aug. 31, 1915. 


The demand continues heavy. Most steel works are 
now pretty well sold up on all the products they can turn 
out to the end of the year. The shortage in the supply 
of open-hearth steel is getting serious, and it is hard to 
obtain prompt delivery at any price. Nearly all the 
steel mills are back four to six weeks in deliveries on 
billets and sheet bars, in spite of the fact that they are 
running to 100 per cent of capacity. Basic and Besse- 
mer pig iron have been fairly active. Basic has ad- 
vanced squarely to $14.50, and Bessemer has sold in 
small lots at $15.75, and for export at $16, Valley fur- 
nace. Prices on finished iron and steel are strong and 
slightly higher figures are quoted this week on galva- 
nized sheets, owing to the renewed advance in spelter. 
The foreign demand for barb wire is enormously heavy, 
and the wire mills are all running to their utmost capac- 
ity with their product well sold up for the remainder of 
the year. Wire rods are very scarce and are quoted as 
high as $29 for domestic and $30 and higher for export 
business. Coke is dull and prices continue low. There 
is not much activity in scrap, but prices are fairly firm. 


Pig Iron.—The new demand for basic iron has been 
quite active and heavy sales have been made at higher 
prices than were ruling a week ago. The American Steel 
Foundries has bought 13,000 tons of basic. Of this 3000 
tons was taken by Banning, Cooper & Co. at $15 deliv- 
ered, Sharon, Pa., and Alliance, Ohio, being 1500 tons 
for each plant; 5000 tons by E. W. Mudge & Co. at 
$14.50, Valley furnace, and 5000 tons by M. A. Hanna & 
Co. at the same price. Part of the iron to come from 
Mudge & Co. may be shipped to Granite City, Ill., where 
the American Steel Foundries has a large works, idle 
for some time, but which is expected to start up in the 
near future. We also note another sale of 10,000 tons of 
basic for delivery over the remainder of the year at 
$14.50, Valley furnace. Some sellers are asking $14.75 
to $15 for basic, but so far as known no sales have been 
made higher than $14.50, Valley furnace. Reports that 
the local steel company which recently bought 25,000 
tons of basic paid $14.25, Valley furnace, are incorrect, 
as the iron went at a lower price. The market on Besse- 
mer is quite active, sales having been made the past 
week at $15.50 to $16, Valley furnace, the higher price 
having been paid for iron for export. We note a sale of 
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3000 tons of Bessemer, equal delive, 
ber and December, at $15.50; 500 : 
3000 tons for export to Italy, sold 
Co., at $16, Valley furnace. There y 
in foundry iron the past week, but th 
The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. « 
for about 13,000 tons for Clevela for second 
third quarter of next year. Some furnaces refuse { 
quote for delivery so far ahead. \M,) eable Seal 
and forge iron are quiet. We quote: Standard ae 7 
iron, $15.50 to $16; basic, $14.50; malleable Remand 
$14.25 to $14.50; No. 2 foundry, $14.50 to s,m 
forge, $13.50, all at Valley furnace, the freight an 
delivery ia the Pittsburgh or Cleveland district je 
95c. per ton. 


market is strq , 
ompany has clogs 


Al 


Billets and Sheet Bars.—The billet and rail Sales by 
reau of the Carnegie Steel Company states that its a¢ 
tual orders for billets, sheet bars, rails and stee! ti 
sent to the mills for rolling in August showed a sli i 
increase over July, and would have shown a very my 
larger increase if the company could have supplied " 
demands made on it for steel. The situation jn open 
hearth sheet bars is getting tighter, they being ve 
hard to obtain at any price and usually bringing p 
miums where the buyer wants fairly prompt deliver) 
Prices on forging billets are higher, sales having bees 
made at $30 to $31 for delivery over the next two ¢ 
three months, and as high as $33 has been paid for smal 
lots for prompt shipment. Reports of sales of forgin 
billets of ordinary carbons in the Pittsburgh district a 
prices as high as $38 to $38.50 are not credited he 
The Youngstown mills have very little steel to spa 
Prices are very strong both there and in Pittsburgh, and 
likely to be higher. We quote: Bessemer billets, $2 
open-hearth billets, $24; Bessemer sheet bars, $24, an 
open-hearth sheet bars, $24.50, Youngstown; Besseme 
billets, $23 to $23.50; open-hearth billets, $24 to $245 
Bessemer sheet bars, $24, and open-hearth sheet b 
$24.50, f.o.b. Pittsburgh mills. We quote forging billet 
at $30 to $31 for sizes up to but not including 10 x 10 in 
and for carbons up to 0.25, the regular extras being 
charged for larger sizes and higher carbons. Forging 
billets running above 0.25 and up to 0.60 carbon take $1 
per ton extra. Axle billets are held at $27 to $28. 


Ferroalloys.—Small sales of 80 per cent English fee 
romanganese of carloads and up to 100 tons are being 
made at prices ruling from $100 up to $105 and $110 
seaboard. New demand is quiet and local consumer 
seem to be getting fairly prompt deliveries. We quote 
80 per cent English ferromanganese in carloads ani 
larger lots at $100 to $110, seaboard. We quote 50 per 
cent ferrosilicon in lots up to 100 tons, at $73; over 1® 
tons to 600 tons, $72; and over 600 tons, $71, delivered 
in the Pittsburgh district. We quote 10 per cent Besse 
mer ferrosilicon at $18; 11 per cent, $19; 12 per cent, 
$20, all f.o.b. cars at furnace Ashland, Ky., Jackson or 
New Straitsville, Ohio, each of these points having 4 
rate to Pittsburgh of $2 per gross ton. We quote 20 pet 
cent spiegeleisen at $25 at furnace. We quote ferroti 
tanium at 8c. per pound in carloads, 10c. in 2000-10. lots 
and over, and 12%c. in smaller lots. We quote ferrove- 
nadium at $2 to $2.25 per pound of contained vanadium, 
prices depending somewhat on the size of the order. 


Structural Material—New inquiry in the past week 
has been quiet and no specially large jobs have be 
placed. The Penn Bridge Company, Beaver Falls, Pa, 
has taken two buildings for the Valley Mold & Iroa 


Company, Sharpsville, Pa., about 600 tons. Prices ars 
very firm. We quote beams and channels up t 15-In 
at 1.30c. to 1.35c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
Plates.—New orders for plates are only oe 
tive. There is very little buying of steel cars, 7 
good deal of business is being placed for boat and — 
ernment work. The Carnegie Steel Company pe s 
operation all its plate mills to utmost capacity, ” leis 
back in deliveries from six to eight weeks. Other Pills 
mills are running practically full, and the — 
are now quoting about the same price 4s the a 
makers. The only active inquiry out for cars > = Fi, 
500 stock cars for the Atchison, Topeka & Saal ty 
The plates and shapes for the 750 box cars oF ere 








r, 
) 








Sept 

“ ne from the Mount Vernon Car & 
| nt Vernon, Ill, will be supplied by 
= mpany, and not by the Carnegie 
e reported. It is stated that the 
oa Pacific has an inquiry for 100 cars 
vey any for 500 sugar and flat box cars, 
were have not reached the car builders. 
Se ths fg. Company will build tanks and 
num Ore Company, East St. Louis, 
plates. We quote %-in. and heavier 
s 5c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. The lower 

e minimum of the market. 
Steel Rai small orders for standard sections 
6 tons are being placed for this year’s 
: e are no large contracts. The new 
Seen ils is fairly active, the Carnegie 
Steal Comt ing received new orders and speci- 
oat st week for about 2500 tons. Up to 
Sent 1. the | egie Company had sold more than 
; er of steel ties that it had sold up to 
the same pé n last year. We quote standard sec- 
Bessemer stock at 1.25c., and of open- 
, j Pittsburgh. We quote light rails 
as Ws, i oad lots: 8 and 10-lb. sections, 1.275c.; 
12 14 1.225¢e.; 16 and 20-lb., 1.175c.; 25, 30, 35, 
4 ections, 1.125e. The prices of light rails 


y shaded on large lots. 
Tin Plate—The Standard Oil Company of New 


Je nlaced an order with the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Company for 225,000 to 250,000 boxes of coke 
plate made into oil cans. These run in two sizes, 
i4x 184% in. for making the sides of the cans, and 


10 x 20 in. for the tops and bottoms, the latter being 
ut in two and made into 10 x 10 in. size. It is stated 


mpetition for this order was very keen. Speci- 
s against contracts for tin plate are fairly 
active, but not as heavy as some time ago. There is 
st me foreign demand, but it has also quieted 
down. Loca lls are making regular shipments to 
England, South America and other countries. Opera- 


t e, the American Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany and other larger mills running from 90 to 100 per 

t. Prices are firmer and on small domestic orders 
20 coke plates at $3.15 to $3.20 per base 


Pittsburgh, depending on the order. 


Monday, Aug. 30, the American Sheet 

ite Company advanced its price on blue an- 
heets to the basis of 1.50c. for Nos. 9 and 10 

Bag | other makers have done the same. Prices on 
E sheets are firm, nearly all the mills 
Owing to the flurry in spelter, prices 
sheets are firm and the mills are asking 
it there is very little buying. Con- 
to place orders for galvanized sheets, 

& that present prices will not hold. The sheet 
g all the way from 65 to 100 per cent 
som of the larger mills running at the 
[he range in prices on galvanized sheets 
to 3.75¢., but the sheet mills are in- 
* Mat their selling agents submit all inquiries 
e office before the order is definitely taken. 


" te No. 28 galvanized sheets at 3.60c. to 3.75¢e.; 
0, <3 | er black sheets, 1.90c.: Nos. 9 and 10 
: l.45e. to 1.50¢.; No. 30 black plate, tin- 
R. & A., 1.95¢.; No. 28, 1.90c.; Nos. 27, 
. x ; Nos. 22 to 24, 1.80c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 
1 16, 1.70c. The above prices are for 
at maker’s mill, jobbers charging 

for small lots from store. 
Nire Rods.—The heavy demand for plain and barb 
wire products has caused a decided 
pply of wire rods. Two local makers 
© rods to spare for remainder of 
isthe » ications against contracts are very 
gla ome foreign inquiry for rods, and on 
E ( ting as high as $30. We quote Besse- 
: wield ‘nh and chain rods at $28 to $29, f.o.b., 
ng on the order and deliveries 

Wire p 

ie Products.—Prices on galvanized extras, which 


veek from 80c. to 60c., have been ad- 
to the flurry in spelter. The do- 
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mestic demand for wire nails is quiet, but the mills are 
not worried about this as they can put the steel into 
other forms. The foreign demand for barb wire con- 
tinues heavy, and the mills have no trouble in booking 
all the business on which they can make deliveries at 
full prices. It is believed that the consumption of 
fence wire this fall will be curtailed on account of the 
high prices, and that many farmers will put off for a 
year, or until next spring at least, the building of new 
fences. Prices to the large trade, effective from Aug. 
30, are as follows: Wire nails, $1.65; galvanized nails 
1 in. and longer taking an advance over this 
$1.75, and shorter than 1 in. $2.25. Plain annea 
is $1.50; galvanized barb wire and fence staples, $ 
painted barb wire, $1.80; polished fence staples, $1.80, 
all f.o.b., Pittsburgh, with freight added to point of 
delivery, terms sixty days net, less 2 per cent off for 
cash in ten days. Prices on woven wire fencing are 
71% per cent off in carload lots, 70% per cent on 1000- 
rod lots, and 69% per cent on small lots, f.o.b., Pitts 
burgh. 

Cold-Rolled Strip Steel_—Owing to the very active 
demand and higher prices for raw materials, the base 
price of cold-rolled strip steel has been advanced to 
3c., and orders are being taken by the mills at this 
price. To regular customers and for desirable orders, 
possibly a slightly lower figure might be named. All 
the makers of cold-rolled strip steel report they are 
running to utmost capacity, and have the greater part 
of their output sold over the remainder of this year. 
The foreign trade is active, considerable shipments 
abroad being made. We quote hard-rolled steel, 1%-in. 
and wider, under 0.20 carbon, sheared or natural mill 
edge, per 100 lb., $3 delivered. Extras, which are 
standard among all mills, are as follows: 


price of 
led wire 


50: 


Extras for 
straightening 

ind cutting 
to lengths not 
less than 24 in. 


Extras for soft 
or intermedl! 
ate tempers 


Extras for 
thickness 
6.100 and heavier Base $0.25 $6.10 
0.099 to 0.050 $0.05 0.25 0.1 


Thickness, in 


0.049 to 0.035 0,20 .? { 
0.034 to 0.0241 0.35 0.4 0 
0.030 to 9.02 0.45 0.4/ 0.40 
4 0.50 
1.10 
1.1 
19 


0.024 to 0.020 0.55 ) 
0.019 to O.017 O85 0 0 
0.016 to O.015 1.25 0.50 
0.014 to 0.013 1.95 0.50 
0.012 2.30 0.50 
0.011 2.65 0.50 coils on 


0.010 00 0.50 co nl 


coils only 
’ 


Skelp.—The new demand is dull owing to the quiet 
ness in the pipe trade, but the skelp mills have a fair 
amount of work ahead and prices are firm. We quote 
grooved steel skelp at 1.30c. to 1.35¢.; sheared steel 
skelp, 1.35¢. to 1.40c.; grooved iron skelp, 1.70c. to 
1.75¢., and sheared iron skelp, 1.80c. to 1.85c., delivered 
to consumers’ mills in the Pittsburgh district. 


Railroad Spikes.—There is no new demand for rail 
road spikes, all roads being covered by contracts placed 
some time ago, but specifications are dull, due to the 
fact that the railroads are doing very little new track 
laying. Prices are reported firm. We quote standard 
sizes of railroad spikes at $1.50, and small railroad and 
boat spikes at $1.60 per 100 lb., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Rivets.—The new demand is active and there is a 
good deal of foreign inquiry. Several local makers of 
rivets state they have their output practically sold for 
the remainder of this year, and specifications are heavy. 
It is stated that prices are likely to be higher in the 
near future, as the market on steel is steadily advanc- 
ing. We quote buttonhead structural rivets at $1.60 
and conehead boiler rivets at $1.70 per 100 lb., f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, small lots bringing about 10c. advance, 


Hoops, Bands and Cotton Ties.—Consumers are 
pretty well covered over the remainder of this year and 
are specifying freely against contracts. The new de- 
mand is fair, but the mills are filled up for two or 
three months ahead and shipments are heavy. The 
growing scarcity in steel billets and higher prices will 
probably mean an advance in hoops and bands in the 
near future. We quote steel hoops at 1.30c. to 1.40c.; 
bands, 1.30c. to 1.35c., for delivery over remainder of 
the year. Only on very desirable orders are the lower 
prices made. Cotton ties are quoted at 86c. per bundle 
for September delivery, but the season is over. 
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Iron and Steel Bars.—Heavy inquiries for steel 
rounds for shrapnel are still coming into this market, 
but local mills are not able to do much with them, hav- 
ing their product sold up for the remainder of the year. 
It is stated that one order for 40,000 tons of steel 
rounds was placed with a local mill in the past week, 
and prices now being quoted are 2.25c. to 2.50c. and 
higher. The steel-bar mills are full of work for prac- 
tically the remainder of the year, and specifications are 
coming in freely, being more active from the implement 
trade in the past week or two than for some time. On 
some sizes of steel bars, the mills are back in deliveries 
eight weeks or longer. We quote steel bars at 1.30c. 
to 1.35c. for third quarter, but the lower price has about 
disappeared. Common iron bars are higher and we now 
quote these at 1.35c.; refined iron bars, 1.40c. to 1.45c., 
and railroad test iron bars, 1.45c. to 1.50c., all f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 


Carwheels.—All the makers of carwheels have their 
capacity sold up for some time ahead and are very 
much back in deliveries. Prices are firm but no higher. 
We quote standard 33-in. freight carwheels, 6%4-in. 
rough bore, at $16, and standard 36-in. passenger, the 
same bore, at $22.50 per wheel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Nuts and Bolts.—This trade is very active, and mak- 
ers say they have their output sold up for the next two 
or three months and consumers are specifying heavily 
against contracts. Owing to the higher prices for steel, 
it is not unlikely there will be an advance in nuts and 
bolts in the near future. Discounts to the large trade 
are as follows: 


» s 


Cold Punched 
fe red, 


Blank 
Trimmed and 


and Tapp 
Reamed 


» In ind 


% ‘in. and 
Square, all 


smaller, hex i aa 
larger, hex he's .6.9¢e 
ee ees ty. Fe 

Semi-Finished Tapped 


and smaller, hex 
and larger, hex 


Black Bulk 


smaller 


Rivets 


and shorter.... 


Package Rivets 1000 Pes 


Black, metallic tinned and tin plated »-10-10 off 


Discounts on bolts to the large trade, are as follows: 


Machine bolts, h. p 
rolled, 75, 10, 10 & 10; smaller 
larger or longer, 75 & 10 
nuts, *% x 4 in., smaller 


longer, 70, 10 & 714. 


nuts, *% x 4 in., smaller and shorter, 


and shorter, cut, 75, 10, 10 & 
Machine bolts, C. P. Cc. & T 
and shorter, 75, 10 & 744; larger or 

Common carriage bolts, *% x 6 in., 
smaller and shorter, rolled, 75, 10, 10 & 5: smaller and 
shorter. cut, 75. 10 & 10; larger or longer, 75 & 5 Bolts 
without nuts, 6 in. and shorter, extra 10: longer lengths. 
extra, 5 Blank bolts, 75 & 19 3olt ends with h. p. nuts, 75 
& 10; CP. cc 2 TT pots, 76, 10 2 T% Gimlet point coach 
screws and cone point lag screws, 80 & 15. Nuts, blank or 
tapped, h. p. square, 6c. Ib. off; h. p. hexagon, 6.70c. Ib. off 
Cc. P. C. & T. square, 5.50c. Ib. off: hexagon, % in. and up, 
ic. lb. off: smaller, 7.50c. lb. off: C. P. plain, square, 5.40c¢ 
Ib. off; hexagon, 5.80c. lb. off: C. P. semi-finished, hexagon, 
and up, 85 & 10: smaller, $5, 10 & 10 


~*~ Mm 


Shafting.—The makers of shafting say that present 
conditions are more active than at any time in more 
than two years. A good deal of shafting is going to 
makers of war munitions, and the screw stock users are 
buying heavily, while specifications from the automobile 
trade are very active. Several makers of shafting say 
that up to Sept. 1 they had furnished as much product 
to the automobile trade this year as in all of last year. 
Most consumers are covered by contracts placed some 
time ago, when prices were lower, and the orders now 
being placed are for small lots for consumers who did 
not buy heavily enough and find they are running 
short. On new orders, discounts on cold-rolled shafting 
are 64 per cent off in carloads, and 59 per cent in less 
than carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Merchant Steel.—The new demand is active, and the 
larger consumers are specifying freely against con- 
tracts. Two local mills state that shipments in August 
were the heaviest in any one month for more than two 
years. Prices are firm and likely to be higher before 
long. On small lots we quote: Iron finished tire, % x 
1% in. and larger, 1.60c. base; under 1% x 1% in., 1.75c.; 
planished tire, 1.80c.; channel tire, % to % and 1 in., 
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2.10c. to 2.20c.; 1 x % in. and larg: 
2.20c. to 2.30c. base; flat sleigh s| 
and convex, 2c.; cutter shoe, tapere: 
2.60c.; spring steel, 2.20c. to 2.20¢ 
smooth finish, 2c. 


Wrought Pipe.—This is always | 
the pipe trade, and the present dem 
chant pipe and oil country goods is d 
in prices of crude oil have not been 
crease in demand for casing or oil 
order for the J. G. White Corporati: 
City for 120 miles of 8-in. pipe has no 
but may come out this week. Reports 
local steel company is about to go 
ture of pipe on a large scale and wil! 
to 20-in. Prices on galvanized pipe ar 
the higher market for spelter. Discount 
and steel pipe are only fairly well observed. 


Boiler Tubes.—There is not much new demas 
consumers covered some time ago, but are ) 
ing very freely against contracts. 
iron and steel tubes are more or less shaded 

Old Material.—The local scrap market 
quiet the past week, in marked contrast t 
activity prevailing for two or three weeks 
Consumers are pretty heavily stocked and 
the market for the time being, waiting 
the higher prices are going to hold. It 
very little heavy melting scrap was sold above 
during the recent activity, most of the sales 
$14 to $14.25, delivered. A sale of 1500 tons of bundled 
sheet scrap is reported at $12 per gross ton, delivered 
to consumer’s mill, and a sale of about 
ings at $3.75, delivered. Prices are firm, but unchanged 
from last week. Dealers quote for delivery in the Pitts- 
burgh and nearby districts that take the same rates of 
freight, as follows, per gross ton: 


Discounts 


OU tons of bor. 


Heavy scrap, Steuben- 
Brackenridge, 


Midland = and 


steel melting 
ville, Follansbee, 
Sharon, Monessen, 
Pittsburgh delivery i 

Compressed side and end sheet scrap 

No. 1 foundry cast 

Bundled sheet scrap, f.o.b. consumers 
mills, Pittsburgh district : 

Rerolling rails, Newark and Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, Cumberland, Md., an 
Franklin, Pa. 

No. 1 railroad malleable 

Railroad erate bars 

Low phosphorus melting 

Iron car axles 

Steel car axles a Sabai & 

Locomotive axles, steel 

No. 1 busheling scrap 

No. 2 busheling scrap 

Machine shop turnings 

Old carwheels 

Cast-iron borings 

*Sheet bar crop ends 

Old iron rails 

No. 1 railroad wrought scrap.. 

Heavy steel axle turnings : 

Heavy breakable cast scrap.... 


stock. 


stock.. 


*Shipping point. 


Coke.—The local market on coke is very dull anes 
has failed utterly to respond to the improved 
tions in pig iron. While the output of coke has 
creased heavily in the past month or more, the large? 
product is going to steel works blast furnaces that nave 
their own ovens and do not buy coke in the ope! ; 
ket. It is a fact, too, that by-product coke Is maXls 
serious inroads into the consumption of beehive © 
and will still further decrease the consumption 0: 
coke in the future. The LaBelle Iron Wi rks, os 
ville, Ohio, has just placed a contract for #8 SOM 
by-product ovens. No large inquiries are in te " 7 
at present for either furnace or foundry 
quote standard makes of blast-furnace coke ** 
$1.60 for prompt shipment, and $1.75 to 31.00 8 
tracts for the remainder of the year; standard make” 
72-hr. foundry coke, $2 to $2.25 for promp® 
and $2.25 to $2.50 on contracts for remaines" 
year, all per net ton at oven. The Conit™ 
Courier reports the output of coke in the ul a a 
lower Connellsville regions for the wees ended AUE 
as 382,606 net tons, an increase over the previ0 
of 8193 tons. 
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Chicago 


Sept. 1, 1915.—(By Wire.) 





videneces of interest from the rail- 
steel requirements was disclosed 
ralded placing of contracts by the 
& St. Paul, covering the same 
ast year. An inquiry from the 


Santa Fe suggests a similar awak- 


the mills have made representa 
inability to accommodate the 


eeds, too long delayed in placing, 


export tonnage that is even now 
nee. Already a beginning has 
rge bars on the rail mills, and 
program is contemplated. Bar 
veek ran into large figures. The 
ngs is also unceasing, and quota- 
anced. Higher prices are being 
ed and box annealed black sheets, 


alvanized is again tending up- 


fting are up a point, and makers 
the cost of scrap and the price of 


for advancing their quotations. 
ns of steel, in which the specifica- 
hapes and bars, placed last week 
is illustrative of the strong posi- 
otwithstanding plates may be had 


[he disposition to buy pig iron con 


[he malleable interests in par- 
et for an aggregate which, if 
ks of furnaces now in blast for 
year. Activity in old material 


iticeably curtailed. 


of pig iron continue to display 
the market. Tonnage closed last 
1 very substantial quantity, and 


still under consideration. <A fea- 
the proportion. calling for de 


yea Of an aggregate of about 


¢ 


lots of 1000 tons and over, by 

is for fourth quarter ship- 

icts are taken out in full some of 
e to being filled up for the year. 
that the outlook can be viewed 
ere is no mistaking the eager- 
uyers generally have been 
the iron and steel market, but 
melt for the remainder of the 

.e iron for which contracts have 
h quarter delivery Northern iron 
cent in silicon is selling quite 
$13.50 at the furnace and for 

14. For higher silicon irons, of 
several purchases, prices are 
One sale of 3 per cent silicon 
ivered Chicago switching district, 
tely $1 under competitive quota- 
Southern iron range from $11 to 
for delivery this year, but very 
the lower figure. Sales are noted 
The persistence of the present 
ilarly for Lake iron, would seem 
ontrast to the very general talk 


nd $2 per ton still to be expected. 


ons are for iron delivered at con- 
those for Northern foundry, mal- 
asic iron, which are f.o.b. fur- 
ide a switching charge averaging 


\ t« S1¢ to $16.7 
NT ec 
No io 14.5 
Ni l ort 14.00 
No zo t 13.50 
I sott 0 te 16.00 
soft Oo te 15.50 
13.50te 14.00 
17.25 

0 13.75 
20.00 to 20.50 

19.00to 19.25 
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(By Mail) 

Rails and Track Supplies.—The course the railroads 
may take regarding their rail purchases, which have 
thus far been so much below normal, is presenting 
problem of some importance to the mills. The oppor 
tunity of fully engaging their capacity with orders for 
steel in other forms, if accepted, would make extremely 
difficult an eleventh-hour rolling of rails. For the pres 
ent there is practically no rail business. Specifications 
covering spikes and bolts are extraordinarily large ii 
contrast, and the bookings of the week cover a round 
tonnage. Minimum prices for spikes and bolts have 
been advanced $1 per ton and for tie plates $2 px 
An additional order for spikes for Russia was placed 
last week. We quote standard railroad spikes at 1.65c., 
base; track bolts with square nuts, 2.05c. to 2.10c., base, 
all in carload lots, Chicago; tie plates, $30, f.o.b. mill, 


net ton; standard section Bessemer rails, Chicago 
1.25c., base, open hearth, 1.34c.; light rails, 25 to 45 Ib., 
1.07c.; 16 to 20 Ib., 1.12c.; 12 lb., 1.17¢.: 8 Ib., 
angle bars, 1.50c., Chicago. 

Structural Material—The week brought out tw 
notably significant transactions in the covering by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad for its require 


ments of steel in various forms in the same amo 


last year and the booking by a local mill of an order of 


2500 tons made up of plates, shapes and bat on the 
basis of 1.35c., Pittsburgh. The former instance the 
first important display of interest on the part 
large railroad in its general steel requirements, and i 
the latter is an enlightening evidence of the ngth 
of the market. Specifications continue to ] trongly, 
but new business is of a miscellaneous character Out 
standing car inquiries are limited to the 1000 for th 
New York’Central Lines, 500 for the Santa Fe and 100 
for the Anaconda Copper Company, but in tl «pected 
inquiry from the Illinois Central for 4000 ca 

stantial tonnage of steel will be involved. Fab: to 
in this territory are taking a little more business, but 
at prices too low to warrant th itting 

lengths, which places them, in view of mill deliveries of 
five to six weeks, il something of i predicament 
Among the contracts placed last week for fabricated 
steel, the award to the Pan-American Bridge Company 
of 882 tons for additions to the Hayne hutomobile 
plant was the largest. The American Bridge Comp 
took 450 tons for St. Paul track elevation and b-st 
tion construction 4. Bolters’ Sons received m 
contract for a school building, and the Weste | 
Works 284 tons for a college at San Francise: We 


quote for Chicago delivery of plain shape r 


1.539¢. 


onditior oft le ent to Y 


otat ‘ \\ 


out of store 


Plates.—The inside price for plates is sti bout 32 
per ton below the market on shapes and ba: it thi 
minimum represents the position of exclusive plat 
mills rather than that of mills able to accept mixed 
specifications of plates, shapes and bars in a ful inge 
of sizes. As noted above, plates have been booked at a 
price as high as 1.35c., Pittsburgh, although 1.25 ! 
still be done. We quote for Chicago delivery of plate 


from mill 1.439¢. to 1.539c. 


A it i’? . 

Sheets.—The relief which accompanied the slump i 
spelter prices was short lived. Although some mille 
are still quoting 3.60c., Pittsburgh, for No, 28 gal 
vanized, a withdrawal of this quotation seems imm1 
nent, for, with spelter at l6c., a corresponding price 
for No. 28 gage would approach 4c. Those mills 


which prior to the decline in spelter were out. of the 
market have resumed the same attitude, and buyers 
show little or no disposition to venture purehas S. A 
slight improvement in the demand for black sheets is 
reported, and prices are up $1 per ton. Blue annealed 
sheets ar2 decidedly firm at 1.40c., Pittsburgh, with 
further advances predicted. We quote for Chicago de 


livery from mill, No. 10 blue annealed, 1.589c. to 1.639¢.; 
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No. 28 black, 2.039c. to 2.089c.; No. 28 galvanized, 
4.789c. to 4.939c. 


., store prices for sheets have been adjusted to recent con- 
ditions and we quote for Chicago delivery from jobbers’ stock 
as follows, minimum prices applying on bundles of 25 or 


more ; No. 10 blue annealed, 2.05c.; No. 28 black, 2.55c. to 
2.65c.; No. 28 galvanized, 4.35c. 


Bars.—The market presents an entanglement of 
inquiry for bars to go into export products which 
offers increasingly large tonnages for consideration, 
though frequently accompanied by a prohibitive lack 
of authority. One order for 70,000 tons is, however, 
representative of what the situation holds. It would 
not be surprising to find the operations of rail mills 
brought up to capacity through the rolling of these 
larger size bars. There is little improvement in bar- 
iron tonnage, but the advance in the price of scrap 
and the spread which has developed between iron and 
steel bars, both with respect to price and delivery, lead 
to an expectation of an early advance. A round ton- 
nage of billets and sheet bars for export was placed 
in the week. We quote for mill shipment as follows: 
Bar iron, 1.25c.; soft steel bars, 1.539c.; hard steel bars, 
1.30c. to 1.35c.; shafting, in carloads, 65 per cent off; 
less than carloads, 60 per cent off. 


We quote store prices for Chicago delivery: Soft steel 
bars, 1.75c.; bar iron, 1.75c.; reinforcing bars, 1.75c. base, 
with 5c. extra for twisting in sizes % in. and over and usual 
card extras for smaller sizes; shafting 54 per cent off. 


Rivets and Bolts.—Specifications for bolts from the 
railroads and agricultural implement interests are very 
substantial, a single order from an agricultural con- 
cern, last week, exceeding 1,000,000 pieces. Prices are 
still materially below the nominal level of quotations. 
Rivet sales have only a minor importance in the mar- 
ket. We quote as follows: Carriage bolts up to % 
x 6 in., rolled thread, 80-10; cut thread, 80-5; larger 
sizes, 75-15; machine bolts up to % x 4 in., rolled 
thread, with hot pressed square nuts, 80-15; cut thread, 
80-10; larger sizes, 80; gimlet point coach screws, 85; 
hot pressed nuts, square, $6 off per cwt.; hexagon, $7 
off per cwt. Structural rivets, % to 1% in., 1.75c., 
base, Chicago, in carload lots; boiler rivets, 10c. addi- 
tional. 


We quote out of store: Structural rivets, 1.95c.; boiler 
rivets, 2.05c.; machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 75-15; larger 
sizes, 70-10-10; carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 75-10; larger 
sizes, 70-15 off; hot pressed nuts, square, $6, and hexagon, 
$6.70 off per cwt. 


Wire Products.— The usual clearing up of order 
books in the matter of old contracts has followed upon 
the announcement of an advance a week ago, and speci- 
fications of the last several days represent a brisk 
trade. An advance of one point in fence is announced 
to the trade to-day. We have revised our quotations 
and quote to jobbers, per 100 lb., as follows: Plain 
wire, No. 9 and coarser, base, $1.689; wire nails, 
$1.839; painted barb wire, $1.989; galvanized barb 
wire, $2.689; polished staples, $1.989; galvanized 
staples, $2.689, all Chicago. 


Cast-Iron Pipe.——An advance of 50c. per ton for 
cast-iron pipe up to 16 in. and of $1 per ton in the 
larger sizes follows the higher prices for pig iron, al- 
though pipe business is of very moderate proportions. 
The award to be made at Chicago Sept. 10, involving 
2000 tons, is the most important municipal letting in 
sight. At Craig, Col., 400 tons is to be bought. The 
leading interest is the low bidder for the 30-in. and 
36-in. pipe at Minneapolis, the American Cast Iron 
Pipe Company being low on about 175 tons of 24-in. 
At Maumee, Ohio, an award has been made to a con- 
tractor of the 800 tons for which bids were received 
last week. We quote as follows, per net ton, Chicago: 
Water pipe, 4 in., $26.50; 6 in. and larger, $24.50, with 
$1 extra for class A water pipe and gas pipe. 


Old Material.—The week in the scrap market has 
been one of negative importance. Such transactions 
as have been brought to a head indicated a willingess 
on the part of sellers to accept such prices as they 
could get, but, in general, quotations are about as last 
quoted. Railroad offerings of last week continue to 
command a premium over sales prices to consumers, a 
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spread which represents the specu 
market. The only railroad list of j; 
for figures is that of the Chicago 
which aggregates about 6000 tons. 
livery at buyer’s works, Chicago 
freight and transfer charges paid, ; 


Per Gross Ton 
Old iron rails 
telaying rails 
Old carwheels 
Old steel rails, rerolling 
Old steel rails, less than $3 ft 
Heavy melting steel scrap 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart 
Shoveling steel 
Steel axle turnings 


Per Net Ton 


Iron angles and splice bars...... 

Iron arch bars and transoms.... 

Steel angle bars 

Iron car axles 

Steel car axles 

No. 1 railroad wrought 

No. 2 railroad wrought 10.75 te 

Cut forge 10.50 to 
No. 1 busheling g oF 

No. 2 busheling 7.25 to 
Pipes and flues 75 to 97 
Steel knuckles and couplers......... Sto 112 
Steel springs Tb to 1 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings 25to 8 
Boiler punchings Mito 105 
Locomotive tires, smooth to 11.59 
Machine shop turnings 5.75 to 
Cast borings 6.00 to 
No. 1 cast scrap 10.90 to 1 
Stove plate and light cast scrap 8.75 to 
Grate bars 8.50 to 
tailroad malleable 10.25 to 
Agricultural malleable 9.00 to 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 31, 1915. 


The general aspect of the market is unchanged. 
Quotations for prompt deliveries continue strong, and 
the reluctance of sellers to quote into next year, and in 
some cases into the fourth quarter, is possibly a little 
stronger. The shortage in steel is still a prime factor, 
and now extends to Bessemer steel more than it did. 
The railroads are buying but little and, if they were 
inclined to buy rails, would have difficulty in getting 
early deliveries. The demand for steel rounds for 
shells is constantly assuming greater proportions, one 
new inquiry from France calling for 60,000 tons. There 
is a growing tendency to say less of the war demand. 
Plates, shapes and bars are strong at 1.509c., Fnila- 
delphia, and there is a continued disinclination to quote 
into next year. The buying of foundry pig iron keeps 
up in good volume, but individual lots are small and 
melters are trying to buy as far ahead as they can. 
Steel-making iron is extremely strong, and is held # 
high prices which have not yet been fully tested. bb 
furnace coke there have been further transactions @ 
good size. Old materials are firm and active, and a> 
parently are becoming scarce. 


Pig Iron.—Buying of foundry irons has been ge 
eral except in the case of the stove makers with whom 
business is flat. Altogether a good tonnage is moving, 
but it is noted that few individual sales involve ove 
500 tons. Most consumers want to buy into next year, 
but the furnaces and their representatives —_ 
their policy of discouraging deliveries too far ahead. 
Consumers are unquestionably well covered for this 
year. The quotations continue firm and those of el 
ducers who are well sold up for the year are aad 
larly stiff. Eastern Pennsylvania furnaces % = 
products take freight rates to consumers of a aa 
mately 80c. continue to quote $15 at furnace, ae 
the sellers say they regard their prices 4s too hs 
The Norfolk & Western Railroad is inquiring for #°°¥ 
4000 tons, including 300 tons of charcoal, 1200 rage 
malleable, 450 tons of special analyses and 2000 t a. 
of Nos. 1, 2 and 3 irons. Virginia irons are a 
One maker has announced the following schedu a 
quotations, at furnace, for deliveries in the fre to “ 
ter, or first half, of next year: No. 2X, $14; Pat 
plain, $13.50; No. 3, $13.25, and No. 4 and gray me 
$13. Delivery to this territory takes a freight ae r 
$2.75. A representative Virginia furnace reports 








both in number and size, to such 
that they exceeded production. 
nsumer of basic has been watching 
some days, and must soon come 
nents, there has been no business 
ots. A sale has been made here, 
at $17 delivered, but probably 
was involved. A Bridge- 
vhich purchased several thousand 
aid to have paid $17, or more, 
standard low phosphorus are 
ivered, but the last actual trans- 
Makers of Lebanon low phos- 

1) at furnace, and a small lot has 
e. Quotations for standard 
yers’ yards, shipment ranging 

st half, range about as follows: 


tons 


nar 1 0 to $16.00 
tern Pennsylvania furnace has 


f New 


per unit, 


cent 
Arrivals of 
consisted of 


York State 65 pel 
delivered. 


eek ended Aug. 28 


7157 tons from Sweden and 5300 
inder old contracts. The Swedish 
eturn cargoes of coal. 
S Representatives of English makers of 


ganese continue to $100, 
leliveries which are contingent on 
hipments and various other re 
ons for 50 per cent ferrosilicon 
Pittsburgh, depending on quan- 


quote 


rate, and 
me of new business up to the end 
quotation on steel bars for prompt 


continue at a good 


ge at 1.509¢c., Philadelphia. Sellers 

q tracts for deliveries beyond the end of 
e t lemand for shrapnel rounds has con- 
| orders covering thousands of tons 
( vhich eastern Pennsylvania mills 

- got \ French inquiry calls for 60,000 tons. 


g 1.459c. to 1.509c., Philadelphia. 
strong at 1.509c., 
e chief problem of the makers is 
Seven weeks is the time required 
1.559¢. has been obtained. 
been entered with old customers 
quarter at 1.609c. The 
promising for a continuance of de- 


rter 
iu 


tes ket continues 


iall lots 


; 


loco- 


ictural Material.—The flow of orders and speci- 
shed, and the market is strong at 

ia, on large shipments, and 1.559c. 
It is reported that 600 tons for the 
' the McKean Street municipal pier, 
supplied by the American Bridge 
the award has not been made on 

by a Pennsylvania Railroad pier 

g, wile, N. J., but it is expected that the Mc- 
npany will supply the steel. The 
ther railroads continue to order 
of which, to be erected at Camden, 
the Eastern Steel Company. The 
ny will furnish 800 of 1000 tons 
ling for the Textile Machinery Com- 
New propositions continue to ap- 

is a hospital in West Philadelphia. 


rh ay tern Pennsylvania maker of plates 
idelphia, for No. 10 blue annealed, 


5s. is heavy, especially for forging 
B v" Philadelphia, is still quoted on re- 

“ et probably could be done. Forging 
SS id at $36, delivered. The shortage 
although some Western billets have 
2 ™ in addition to sales already made. 
re & Improvement Company, Graham, 
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Va., is seeking quotations on billets to turn out 
tons of steel bars, delivery to be scattered over several 
months, until a maximum of 2000 tons per month is 
reached. Walter Graham, president of the company, 
states that it has leased a rolling mill at Roanoke, Va 
Local sellers are unable to quote on the inquiry 


20,000 


' 
weak, 


Coke.—Quotations on prompt deliveries are 
but there is a pronounced tendency toward strength ir 
futures. An Pennsylvania furnace has cor 


tracted for the delivery of 5000 tons per mo! th through 


eastern 


the first half, at a price which is not stated, but be 
lieved to be low. Prompt furnace is quoted at $1.60 
per net ton at oven, and contract ip to Jan. l at $1.75 


to $2. 


Prompt foundry is quoted at $2.20 to $2.60 per 
about the 


rates from the principal producing districts are 


net ton at oven, al d contract at 


Freight 


Same range. 


as follows: 
Mountain, $1.65. 
Old Material.—The 


Connellsville, $2.05; Latrobe, $1.85, and 


market i trong 
with a growing scarcity of some materials. The latte: 
can be traced to the disposition of producers and deal 
ers to hold for better prices Sales of choice heavy 
melting steel have been made at $15 Quotatior for 
delivery in buyers’ yards in this district, covering east 


ern Pennsylvania and taking freight rates from %35c 


to $1.55 per gross ton, are as follows: 


Johnson, Sharp & Co. have opened an office in the 
Commercial Trust Building, Philadelphia, to 
a business as merchants and dealers in iron 
scrap material, coal and coke. They have incor 
porated, with George T. Johnson, president, and Sydney 
T. Sharp, secretary and treasurer. 


conduct 


and steel 


bee n 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Aug. 31, 1915. 


Iron Ore.—Several sales are reported in lots up to 
about 40,000 tons. While there is still some inquiry iz 
the market, it is believed that the season’s buying i: 
nearly over. Lake shipments are heavy and the vessel 
carrying capacity will be crowded for the remainder of 
the season to get down the ore that has been sold. The 
vessel tonnage is practically all tied up until the close 
of navigation and ore firms expect some trouble in 
securing boats to carry any ore that is sold from now 
on. We quote prices as follows, delivered to lower lake 
ports: Old Range Bessemer, $3.75; Mesaba 
$3.45; Old Range non-Bessemer, $3.00; 
Bessemer, $2.80. 


Bessemer, 
Mesaba nor 


Pig Iron.—The market has quieted down somewhat, 
but prices are very firm. We note the sale of two 
lots of Bessemer iron by a Cleveland interest for de 
livery in the Pittsburgh district, one of 500 tons and 
one of 800 tons, at $16 at furnace for delivery in the 
last quarter. Standard low-phosphorus iron has ad 
vanced 50c. per ton, to $23, on a sale of 600 tons by the 
same interest. Valley furnaces are booking a fair 
volume of foundry iron for first half delivery at. prig¢es 
ranging from $14.50 to $15 for No. 2, the former being 
the ruling price for the last quarter. Local quotations 
are unchanged at $15 for any delivery, but this might 
be shaded slightly for early shipment. One Lake fur- 
nace is still making a $14 price for shipment to some 
points. Southern iron is quiet, with price unchanged 
at $11.50, Birmingham, for last quarter. It is probable 
that this price can be shaded 25c. for early shipment. 
Shipments on foundry-iron contracts show some im- 
provement. Conditions have improved recently with 


| 
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foundries making heavy castings and with some others 
engaged in jobbing work that have not been running 
full. We quote, delivered Cleveland, as follows: 


Bessemer ; ; ; $16.65 to $16.5 
Basic . a ; 15.00 to 15 
Northern No. 2 foundry ; 15.00 to 15 
Southern No. 2 foundry a 
Gray forge wie ex's se ha 7 1 
Jackson Co. silvery 8 per cent silicon a 
Standard low phos., Valley furnace 2 


o. 

. 

». 
4 
s 
» 
o 


Coke.—The market is not active. Some consumers 
who would like to contract for their blast-furnace coke 
for delivery into next year were not able to do so at 
satisfactory prices. Foundry coke shipments are good 
but there is little new demand. We quote standard 
furnace coke at $1.55 to $1.65 per net ton at oven for 
prompt shipment and around $1.75 to $1.85 for the last 
quarter. Foundry coke is quoted at 5) to $2.75 for 
standard makes. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Steel-bar specifications 
are very heavy and mills could book a great deal of 
additional business, were they able to make the de- 
sired deliveries. The market has stiffened up, the 
only important independent interest that has adhered 
to the 1.30c., Pittsburgh, price since the recent advance 
having marked up its price to 1.35c. this week on steel 
bars, plates and structural material. A Cleveland 
buyer of steel for export has placed an order with a 
Youngstown steel interest for 50,000 tons of steel bars 
for shipment to France, deliveries to extend through 
the first half of next year. Several manufacturers in this 
territory are still figuring on steel forgings for °%-in. 
shells. It is understood the inquiry for these forgings 
comes from a Philadelphia company which is reported 
to have 2,000,000 shells, being a portion of a Russian 
contract for 12,000,000 shells. A new inquiry from a 
Cleveland buyer for 25,000 tons of painted barb wire 
for export is pending, and this, with other barb wire 
inquiries in the market, runs the total to over 100.000 
tons. The demand is so urgent that it is stated that 
foreign governments will take any kind of barb wire. 
Mills, however, are sold up for the remainder of the 
year and efforts have been made to secure some barb 
wire from jobbers’ stocks, but. apparently without suc- 
cess. Prices on galvanized wire have been advanced 
$2 per ton for coarse sizes and $3 per ton for fine sizes 
because of the advance in spelter. Plates have stiffened 
up somewhat and the usual quotations now are 1.30c. 
to 1.35c., Pittsburgh. It is doubtful if the lower price 
‘an be shaded in this market. The sheet demand is 
fairly active and prices are firm, quotations on gal- 
vanized sheets having advanced. We quote sheets at 
1.90c. for No. 28 black; 1.45c. to 1.50c. for No. 10 blue 
annealed, and 3.85c. for No. 28 galvanized. The struc- 
tural situation is not active although fabricators are 
well filled with small work. Bids are being taken for 
an addition to the Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, requiring 
1200 tons. Bar-iron prices are firm at 1.20c., Chicago 
or 1.25c., Pittsburgh, for delivery in the Cleveland 
territory. Warehouse prices are 1.90c. for steel bars, 
except in 3-in. and larger sizes, and 2c. for plates and 
structural material. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Bolt and nut specifica- 
tions are heavy and prices are firm. The demand for 
large bolts, which has not been very active, has im- 
proyed. Rivet specifications are good and prices are 
firm, Gurrent orders are being taken at 1.60c., Pitts- 
burgh, for structural and 1.70c. for boiler rivets. Bolt 
and nut discounts are as follows: Common carriage 
bolts, 3% x 6 in., smaller or shorter, rolled thread, 75, 
10, 10 and 5; cut thread, 75, 10 and 10; larger or 
longer, 75 and 5; machine bolts with h.p. nuts, % x 4 
in., smaller or shorter, rolled thread, 75, 10, 10 and 10 
per cent; cut thread, 75, 10, 10 and 5 per cent; larger 
and longer, 75 and 10; coach and lag screws, 80 and 15 
per cent; square h.p. nuts, blank or tapped, $6 off the 
list;, hexagon h.p. nuts, blank or tapped, $6.70 off; 
c.p.c. and t. square nuts, blank or tapped, $5.50 off; 
hexagon, %-in. and larger, $7 off; 9/16 and smaller, 
$7.50 off. 

Old Material.—The market is fairly active. Prices 
have been advanced on several grades and are very 
firm. Much of the trading at present is between deal- 


nber 2, 1915 


ers, the material going at higher » 
willing to pay. A great deal of sc 
producers and dealers for higher ; 
prevailing. We note sales of hea 
Cleveland mills at $13. For You 
heavy melting steel is quoted at $14 
car axles have advanced sharply, |. 
scarcity and high price of billets. 
include the Pennsylvania, to close §; 
Ohio, a large list, to c‘!ose Sept. &, 
tral, to close Sept. 9. We quote 
follows: 


* Gross Ton 

Old steel rails 
Old iron rails 
Steel car axles ave 
Heavy melting stee 
Old carwheels ; ; 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and over 
Agriculturai malleable 
Railroad malleable 
Steel axle turnings 
Light bundled sheet scrap 

Per Net Ta 
lron car axles ab as ae 
Cast borings ‘ a: 
Iron and steel turnings and drilli 
No. 1 busheling 
No. 1 railroad wrought 
No. 1 cast 
Railroad grate bars 
Stove pl ite 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 1, 1915 


(B 

Pig Iron.—The reluctance of Southern fy 
open their books for next year’s business contri 
a large measure to the dull period that the in 
here is passing through. Practically all melte 
covered for this year’s requirements and quite a num 
ber have bought a sufficient quantity to run them wel 
into the first quarter of next year. Some spot South 
ern iron is still obtainable at $11, Birmingham ba 
but the majority of the furnaces are asking $11.50 fo 
any shipment this year. A sale of 500 tons of lo 
grade Southern was made to a Northern melter fo 
fourth quarter delivery at $11.50 basis, Birmingham 
for No. 2 foundry, and small lots of No. 2 have bea 
taken by nearby consumers at the same rate. A fe 
contracts for Southern iron are said to have been made 
on a basis of $12.50 for first half shipment, but th 
quantity involved is small. Northern furnaces a 
holding foundry, basic and malleable firm at $14, lro 
ton basis, for this year’s shipment and $14.50 for tn 
first half. Very little business is reported from an 
territory that can be reached by Hanging Rock pm 
ducers and few future contracts are under negotiatiet 
Indiana inquiries are out for a few smal] lots of South 
ern foundry for shipment in the next seven montis 
The International Steam Pump Company !s inquirt 
for a large mixed lot of foundry iron for its differen 
plants for first half shipment. There has been 
slight let-up in the activity recently noted in Ua 
silvery irons, which are now firmly held at 516.08 & 
furnace, based on an 8 per cent analysis. To sum W 
the situation, the market is simply a waiting one ® 
the part of buyers and sellers. Based on freight ™ 
of $2.90 from Birmingham and $1.26 from Ironto", ® 
quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 


88, 


Southern coke, No, 1 f'dry and 1 soft 
Southern coke, No. 2 f’dry and 2 soft 
Southern coke, No. 3 foundry... 
Southern No. 4 foundry 

Southern gray forge 

Ohio silvery, 8 per cent silicon. 
Southern Ohio coke, No. 

Southern Ohio coke, No. 

Southern Ohio coke, No. 

Southern Ohio malleable 

Basic, Northern 

Lake Superior charcoal 

Standard Southern carwheel 


(By Mail) 
Coke.—Little new contracting business !5 °° ms 
in either furnace or foundry coke. Many ovel' 
tors are not yet willing to sell furnace coke fa pe 
delivery. The blast furnaces and foundries 2° a 
well supplied to Jan. 1. Prompt shipment coke as 
Connellsville district has stiffened considerably, 


being dot 








915 


newhat depleted by the large ship- 
cts. We quote Connellsville 48-hr. 


ire nment at $1.60 to $1.70 for nearby 
$1.70 to $2 per net ton at oven for 
a : Foundry coke ranges from $2.25 to 


shipment. Wise County and Poca- 
ds are held at figures ranging from 
cher than those named. 
rial—The nearby rolling mills are 
| 2.75e., Pittsburgh basis, on No. 28 
While this price was shaded last 
.dvance in spelter has been a factor 
, mark up their quotations propor- 
heets are quoted at 1.90c. to 1.95c., 
There is some new business for 
it mostly for galvanized sheets. 
er slow in taking on contracts for 
ilvanized sheets for any extended 
warehouse price on No. 28 gal- 
Oc., Cincinnati. Structural shapes 
2c., and steel bars, 1.85c. to 
rom local stocks. 


ie. to 


The advances made last week appear 
ned on all grades of scrap. Not much 
transacted within the past few days 
either the buying or the selling end 
rhe minimum figures given below rep- 
are willing to pay for delivery in 
ern Ohio and Cincinnati, and the 
re dealers’ prices, f.o.b. at yards: 


é 28 7 


Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Aug. 30, 1915. 


narket has grown stronger, owing 
yy the only interest with much iron 
all round to a minimum of 
and the growing decrease of the 
pective supply of metal as compared 
The leading exclusive foundry iron 

per cent over its make and likewise 
juantity of metal as booked during 

St another, in spite of shortage on 
rsold its make by 5000 to 7000 tons. 
rest, after re-entering the market for 
e year, has booked a round tonnage 
the $11 minimum. A feature of 
een 25¢c. to 50c. premium on lower 
ots are sold uniformly at $11.50. The 
mpany, early in the past week, marked 
and fourth quarter delivery to $11.50. 
other makers is to follow its example. 
" Iron Company appears to be selling 
ng except fill-in iron for regular cus- 

ng still uncertain with regard to when 

can be blown in, will probably con- 

attitude a little while longer. Very 

116 iron has been sold, but some sales 

y the Tennessee Company, the only 

‘or 1916, at its basis of $12.50. One 

perators says that books for 1916 will 

ned this week, and he added that he 

ra t te under $12.50. The only factor which 
uF nst further advances is the 75,000 tons 
ators’ iron in the yards. Some of this, 
being offered at $11, but none lower. 
again turned down the past week on 


idherence 
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firm offers of $11 and the additional sales made to the 
regular trade came without solicitation. It is under 
stood that the Central Coal & Iron Company has com 
pleted arrangements for shipping iron and iron pipe 
down the Warrior River to Mobile by barges. The 
furnace and pipe works are immediately on the river 
banks and the freight rate is, therefore, 
making coastwise foreign 
feasible. 


a very low one, 


and movements especially 
The steel works are still operating at capacity 
and foundries are taking more iron than in some time. 
Reports of plans for an additional unit to the America 


Steel & Wire Company’s plant at Fairfield are not co 


firmed. Industrial payrolls are the largest in the 
history of the district. The Sloss-Sheffield Company 
Is now successfully making a high manganese iron of 
0.75 and 1 per cent. We quote, per gross ton, f,o,] 
Birmingham district furnaces, as follows: 

No. 1 four 

Ni ou 

Ne ’v¢ 1 

No O 

G re 

Bas 

e> rcoal F Ot so 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—It has been a featureless week ir 


the pipe business. No large orders were received, but 


fill-ins aggregated a respectable total The United 
States Company expects to resume operations at 


enlarged Bessemer plant this week or very 
ward. The 


soon atts 


demand for gas pipe is said to be 
couraging. Prices are firm. The sanitary pipe makers 
report no improvement We quote, per net ton, f.o.! 
pipe shop yards, as follows: 4-in., $21.50; 6-in., $19.50 
with $1 added for gas pipe. 

Coal and Coke.—The coke market is it trong 
position, with the demand beginning to exceed th , 
supply. Prices show a decided tendency to advances 
The Sloss-Sheffield Company will resume at old city 
beehive ovens if the consent of the authorities . 
obtained. Furnace companies have recently purchased 


from one.another. Foundries are taking larg¢er quanti 
beehive make, both at home and i 
West We quote. per net 


, as follows: Beehive furnace, $2.75 to $3: 


ties of high-grade 
the Southwest and the far 
ton, f.o.b. over 
beehive foundry, $3.25 to $3.50; by-product, $2.50 to 
The coal trade has begun to experience a slight 
increase in demand, sufficient to justify some additional 
output. The Tennessee Company has completed physical 
arrangements for shipping coal to Mobile and New 
Orleans by barges via the Warrior River 


$2. i. 


Old Material.—Dealers report no difficulty in obtair 
ing higher prices. The problem now is to secure stocks. 
Al steel scrap is quickly disposed of. We quote, per 


gross ton, f.o.b. dealers’ yards, as follows 


Old oO! xles ¢ 
‘? aT el 

Ole re ' 

Ne ] | wrought ’ 

N« I wl ght te 
v« < vroug! te 
No ln I } te 
No. 1 gs scra} } t 

r ‘ rw eels ; } 

St plate 00 


St. Louis 


St. Louts, Mo., Aug. 30, 1915 


Pig Iron.—Buying has continued active, but quanti 
ties have been small. More foundries are 
wants, but there is a disposition not to contract for 
first quarter and first half with sharp differences in 
price demanded for deliveries after Jan. 1. A larger 
proportion of sales have to await confirmation at the 
furnace. No. 2 Southern, in no case 
Birmingham, is set at $12.50 to $13 for 

Coke.—No transactions of 


local product from by-product 
all but special brands. 


covering 


lower 


1916. 


than $11, 





moment 


The 
is shutting out 


appeared 


sources 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Improvement in buying 
continues. Fabricators report increasing business, but 
it is as yet mostly for small jobs. Bars, both ordinary 
and reinforcing, are quite active. There are intima- 
tions that the railroads of this section will be in the 


market in a month or so for standard rails. Track 


fastenings are in good request, indicating that the rail 
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roads are continuing to utilize material on hand. Buy- 
ers are paying the advanced figures freely. Movement 
out of warehouse continues active to fill immediate 
needs, and we quote for stock out of warehouse as fol- 
lows: Soft steel bars, 1.80c.; iron bars, 1.75c.; struc- 
tural material, 1.90c.; tank plates, 1.90c.; No. 10 blue 
annealed sheets, 2.10c.; No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled, 
one pass, 2.55c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, black sheet 
gage, nominally 4.40c., but largely controlled by spelter 
conditions. 


Old Material.—The market has lost some of its edge, 
but the tone is still firm. The notable thing, following 
a covering of short needs, is a slight cessation of the 
speculative tendency. Rerolling rails are scarce and 
stifly held. Borings and turnings are rather sharply 
off, as a result of the large supplies coming out from 
war munitions plants. Shipments north and east of 
scrap continue profitable, while the local industries are 
a little hesitant to buy because of generally large 
stocks. With the coming of September considerable 
quantities of material are expected to come from the 
roads. We quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. customer’s 
works, St. Louis industrial district, as follows: 


Old iron rails $11.00 to $11.50 
Oid steel rails, rerolling 2.50 to 1: 
Old steel rails, less than 50to 1: 
Relaying rails, standard section, sub- 

ject to inspection 21.00 to 
Old carwheels .50 to 
No. 1 railroad heavy melting steel 

serap .50 to 
Shoveling steel 9. to 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart 11.25 to 
Bundled sheet scrap 6.50 to 


* Net Ton 

Iron angle bars sane .00 to 
Steel angle bars to 
Iron car axles 5.75 to 
Steel car axles 2.50 to 
Wrought arch bars and transoms.... 12.75 to 
No. 1 railroad wrought 50 to 
No. 2 railroad wrought ; to 
Railroad springs y to 
Steel couplers and knuckles .25 to 
Locomotive tires, 42 in. and over, : 

smooth inside 0.25 to 
No. 1 dealers’ forge .50 to 
Mixed borings . to 
No. 1 busheling 9. to 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings 7.50 to 
No. 1 railroad cast scrap 5 to 
Stove plate and light cast scrap 5 to 
Railroad malleable 5 to 
Agricultural malleable 5 to 
Pipes and flues to 
Railroad sheet and tank scrap to 
Railroad grate bars to 
Machine shop turnings to 


‘A 
Beh foe feed freed fed fd eh ed pt 


Ay (lig, (iy ee 
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~ 
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San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Aug. 24, 1915. 

Specifications on contracts are appearing a little 
more freely, owing to the continued upward tendency 
of prices and the apparent firmness of present freight 
schedules. Jobbing trade, however, remains quiet, and 
the absence of important new construction gives little 
encouragement as to the local situation. The brightest 
spot is the increase of export business, which is coming 
to be a really important item, with a great number of 
carload inquiries for scattered points in the Orient, in 
addition to some important single orders. Substantial 
orders for bars have already been taken by all the 
Pacific Coast and Western mills, and agents for mills 
on the Atlantic are figuring on plates, sheets, tin plate, 
cut nails, and miscellaneous wire products for export. 
Some difficulties are encountered in handling this busi- 
ness, due partly to lack of familiarity of American 
manufacturers with the new markets, and partly to 
reluctance to quote c.i.f. prices, with ocean freights in 
the present uncertain condition. 


Bars.—A fair tonnage has been taken for local 
bridge and building work, but this demand is limited, 
and the movement of merchant bars is very light. Local 
mills are gradually filling up with foreign business. 
Prices for much of this are said to have been rather 
low so far, but inquiries are increasing and better values 
are expected. A sharp advance has already taken 
place, carload lots from mill being quoted at 1.85c. 

Structural Material._—The market has lapsed into 


extreme dullness. The University job was finally 
awarded to the Pacific Rolling Mill Company, and the 


Palm Bridge & Iron Works, Sacray 
cell job on the Folsom prison. Pla 
Bishop Theater, Oakland, but aside 
nothing of importance in the mari. 
remotely in prospect. Supplies of 

being sorted up a little under old ¢. 
is no large buying. 

Plates.—Some interest is taken ji 
tional shipbuilding contracts at |» 
plants, which would require a substa 
is reported that the Shell Compan, 
2000-bbl. oil tanks near Coalinga, (: 
tank work holds up fairly well. Ma; 
inquiries are appearing, and it is beli: 
sized tonnage will be exported to th 
the fall. 


Sheets.—The sharp decline on galva 
rather disappointing to merchants, who still have g fas 
tonnage purchased earlier in the season, The ‘or 
prices may stimulate the market somewhat. eet 
giving corrugated sheets their usual place j sa 


IN providing 
warehouse space for the crops. Current eae . 
either galvanized or blue annealed is limited to ems) 
sorting-up orders. A number of foreign inquiries have 
appeared, especially for black sheets, but it js doukeha 
if much business has been closed. The local trade is 
closely following the upward movement of ak aod 
blue annealed. . 

Wrought Pipe——The drop in galvanized has hes 
little effect. Stocks are fair, but a good part 
tonnage was bought before the advance. The distri 
tive movement is light, owing to the general dullness 
in building, though a little movement is taking place 
in scattered localities, and a fair country demand j 
expected next month. Some small water and gas 
works orders are appearing. 


ed Sheets } 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—Business is quiet, the only notable 
inquiry being one from Los Angeles for about 750 tons 
of small pipe, bids to be taken Aug. 27. Orders have 
been placed on the Pasadena and Santa Barbara in- 
quiries, formerly mentioned. Prices at Pacific ter. 
minals have advanced $1 per net ton, being now $30 
for 6-in., $32 for 4-in., and $1 extra for gas and class A 
water pipe. 

Pig Iron.—The steady advance in the East 
brought a little more interest on the part of loc 
melters, some of whom have placed contracts covering 
requirements for six months, although current require- 
ments are still very light. A shipment of nearly 50 
tons of Chinese iron arrived Aug. 22, and a cargo from 
England, including 700 tons of pig iron and 1878 tons 
of coke, was received Aug. 13 by Balfour, Guthrie & Co. 
These light arrivals have little effect on the market, 
and spot offerings are firmly held. No. 1 Southern 
foundry is quoted at $21.50 to $22 per gross ton. 

Coke.—While there is enough foreign coke on hand 
for current needs, the supply in dealers’ hands is light, 
much of the arrivals being sold on contracts. Prices 
at the yards are accordingly firmly held at about $14 
per net ton. While requirements are not large, numer 
ous small shipments of Eastern and Southern coke are 
coming in, being valued here at $14 to $15 per net ton. 

Old Material.—Some good-sized sales of steel melt- 
ing scrap have been closed recently, at a general range 
of $7 to $9 per gross ton, though it is understood that 
little has been bought at the latter figure. Dealers are 
rather firm in their views, owing to the improve 
demand for finished material, but there is too muci 
scrap available to permit of any great advance. A fair 
tonnage of cast scrap is being sold at the old range 
$14 to $15 per net ton. 


The largest ore cargo ever shipped from the Lake 
Superior district to Lake Erie was brought down 8 
few days ago by the steamer W. P. Snyder, Jr., of the 
Shenango Steamship & Transportation Company. *™ 
cargo, which was loaded at Duluth, was 12,622 gros 
tons. It was unloaded at the Pennsylvania docks . 
Cleveland. The previous record-breaking ¢#"° 
shipped to a Lake Erie port was 12,385 gross tons, 
brought down by the same freighter in July. 


The 
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Buffalo 


BurraLo, N. Y., Aug. 31, 1915. 
atural sequence of the rapid ad- 
he past week or two in this district 
the volume of buying has re- 
1] 15,000 tons 
pared with about tons for 
[he situation is very firm from the 
the part of the 
need. Inquiries are chiefly for 
and first quarter of 1916, some 
the purpose of ascertaining 
The real strength of the market 
e fact that specifications are more 
easing in volume from week to 
heavier shipments 
for any for a 
m at $14.50, furnace, minimum 
foundry is quoted at $14.75 to 
its lowest 


grades was about 
50.000 


interest on con- 


e made for 


¢ 


week number of 


nterest announces 


ide to Jan. 1, and that it is not 
ery after that date. The range 
’ f.o.b. furnace Buffalo, is as 


he remainder of year and 
i 


cept for basic which is quote 


‘ ' a 

) i 
, ) 
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} ot) 
} 

’ QTE te 18 

< Oot 0 
‘ 


1 the tons of 


bch 


shortly be placed. 


t 50,000 to 75,000 


nishe ron and Steel.—The situation continues to 
is regards demand and prices; 
mly held by all interests for 


plates and it is suggested that bar 
an advance to 1.40c. in the next 
ecoming more extended and 


sition to take any further busi- 
hin the next Other 
e first half of October for plates 
the latter half 
Orders for 
ng 400 tons are reported for the 
ed structural lines another quiet week 
600 tons for the 
ge Building, Jamestown, N. Y.; also 
Y. M. C. A. building at Rochester. 
Company, Rochester, has 100 tons 

e and laundry building for St. Mary’s 


three months. 


e sizes of bars and 


izes of bars. steel 


oon be taken for 


Old Material—The market continues 
that the present high level of 
he maximum for some time, with 

scrap, old car wheels 
These are for an 
with the stiffening in price and in- 
pig iron. Dealers are anticipating 
extent to sell at higher prices later. 


strong, but 


iron rails 


eabdie, lines due 


sking prices per gross ton f.o.b. 
$13.00 to $13.50 
l Oto 16.00 
1 ip OO te 12.50 
ery cast . 12.00 t 12.50 
16.00 te 16.50 
17.00 to 17.50 
12.00to 12.50 
12.00 to 12.50 
7.00 to 7.50 
9 00 to 9 50 
7.25 to 7.50 
14.00 to $50 
100 to 9 50 
Oto 9 00 
,50to 10.00 
‘ 0 to 9 00 
9 00 to 9.50 
7.50 to 8 OO 
11.00 


Machine Company, 
moved from 108 
e, New York. 


maker of bench 
fast 129th Street to 
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British Market Quiet 


Pig 


Iron Improved—Prices Lower on a Number 
of Finished Products 


(By Cable } 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Sept. 1, 1915 


Business in pig iron remains quiet, but the n et 


is improved because of more favor e war new There 
is but little export business and w are gener! \ 
fully employed on government ce Hematite 
is dull and rather easier at 96s. Tin plate re 
makers quoting about 18 id., and thers ittle 
pect of improvement in export owil ‘ 
ment restrictions. Semi-finished Lee nnn - 
of pig iron in Connall’s stores we 141,840 t the 
close of last week against 140.884 to one 
ous. We quote as follo 
I 
New York 
NEW YorK, Sey 1915 
Pig Iron.—Transactio é merou 

the two weeks preceding but thers i noe 
eing higher | ! t t { Ka ha ee! 
in basic iron where the tendency is t prices which 
are rather closely vith the ce Westert 
market with freight to easté points adds Sale 
amounting to several thousand oO ‘ 
have been made by holde ( Souther lative 
iron, these being some cases at $11.50 Bi inghan 
for No foundry for spot delivery. The Buff: market 
appears to be generally on a basis of $14.50 No 
2 X, for this year, and $15 at furnace i ow asked 
by some Buffalo: producers for first quarter of 191 
Eastern Pennsylvania furnaces are asking t 
$16 at furnace for No. 2 X, according to delivery, the 
latter price being one producer’s figure for 1916 in 
Coke is generally held at 40c. to 50c. above spot price 
where 1916 delivery is involved, though only one trans 


action of any considerable size 
reported for next year. A sale of 


iron for delivery in the first half of 


8000 tons a month 
12.000 tons of basik 
1916 in New Eng 
land is reported at somewhat under $18 delivered. Thu 
far foundries in this 
clined than furnaces to take up 
for next year. We tidewater as follows for 
third quarter delivery: No. 1 foundry, $16 to $16.2 
No. 2 X, $15.75 to $16; No. 2, plain, $15.50 to $15.7 
Southern No. 


S16 for 


district have 


Hee! no more 
seriously neg 


quote aft 


$16 to $16.25 for l and $15.75 te 


iron, 
No. 2. 
Structural Material.—With promises of deliveries ir 
eight and more weeks for some sizes of plain material, 
more is heard of new 1.40c., Pittsburgh. 
Fabricators’ prices improving in that they 
show a wider spread between high and low bids com- 
pared with conditions obtaining in 
only a few weeks ago. No improvement has yet de 
veloped locally in building work, only a rs 
tonnage being covered by the projects closed. In rail- 
road buying the Pennsylvania Railroad is conspicuous, 
as was forecasted last week. 2500 to 4000 
have been placed by this road, upward of 2000 tons 
being awarded to the Pennsylvania 


DuyiIng at 
are also 


publi letting of 


lat ively mall 


Some ton 


Steel 


Company, 
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1300 tons to the Fort Pitt Bridge Works and 500 tons, 
this chiefly at North Philadelphia, to the American 
Bridge Company. Besides the 2200 tons for the Green- 
ville, N. J., pier, the P. R. R. Lines East are also in the 
market for 1500 tons of bridge material. The Southern 
Railway has inquiries out for 500 tons: Among the 
industrial plant jobs pending is 500 tons for the Seneca 
Falls Mfg. Company, Seneca Falls, N. Y., and to the 
list of apartment houses yet to be placed may be added 
the Herzog apartment, East Eighty-second Street, 700 
tons; the McMorrow apartment, Ninety-ninth Street 
and West End Avenue, 700 tons; the Tishman, East 
Seventy-ninth Street, 1000 tons, and the Macaro, West 
Fifty-eighth Street, 800 tons. The awards in addition 
to the Pennsylvania contracts embrace 750 tons for the 
Levy apartment, to the Hay Foundry & Iron Works; 
500 tons for the McLaughlin loft, Thirty-sixth Street 
and 1000 tons for the Meyer apartment, Park Avenue 
and Sixty-third Street, both to the Hedden Iron Con- 
struction Company; 500 tons for a warehouse for Forst- 
mann & Huffmann Company, Passaic, and 300 tons for 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Company, New Haven, 
both to the Levering & Garrigues Company; .200 tons 
for pier 29 North River to the Riter-Conley Mfg. 
Company and 200 tons for the Bosch Magneto works 
to the American Bridge Company. We quote mill ship- 
ments at 1.35c. to 1.40c., Pittsburgh, or 1.519c. to 
1.569¢., New York. For small lots from store we quote 
2.05¢. to 2.10¢., New York. 


Steel Plates—Eastern mills have occasionally been 
offered a premium for a better delivery of plates than 
is generally promised, but so far these have been re- 
fused. Prices are strong at 1.35c., Pittsburgh. Rail- 
road demand as represented in certain types of steel 
cars has not yet developed and car buying is still 
below expectations. We quote mill shipments of plates 
at 1.35c. to 1.40c., Pittsburgh, or 1.519c. to 1.569¢., New 
York. Plates from store are 2.05c. to 2.10c., New York. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Owing to the extended nature 
of deliveries, increasing volumes of open-hearth bar 
demands are being satisfied with Bessemer steel. With 
deliveries 60 to 90 days distant, there is not much mill 
capacity for 1915 for sale, but a few companies are still 
in a position to make deliveries this year on fresh pur- 
chases of large rounds, even reserving something for 
domestic consumption. Specifications on contracts are 
for the maximum amounts obtainable. Export prices 
are strong and on ordinary bars a Pittsburgh base of 
1.40c. is used together with all the extras commonly 
added in domestic business. Specifications on old con- 
tracts for bar iron are large like those of steel and 
buyers are desirous of covering for future deliveries. 
We quote mill shipments of steel bars at 1.35c., Pitts- 
burgh, or 1.519c., New York, and refined iron bars, 
1.469¢c., New York. Out of store in New York iron and 
steel bars are 2c. to 2.05c. 


Ferroalloys.—The situation as to future supplies of 
ferromanganese from England is mixed. Instructions 
to New York representatives of British producers vary. 
In one case licenses for shipment in September are re- 
ported to be larger than for August, though these were 
very small indeed, while in other cases none is released 
at all, though the hope is held out that some may pos- 
sibly be sent late in the month. At any rate receipts in 
September are sure to be very small because of the 
meager shipments in August, and those in October are 
not expected to be nearly as large as the average for 
the past three or four months. The metal to be re- 
ceived is practically all for delivery on contracts made 
some time ago. The nominal quotation is still $100, sea- 
board, but resale lots are said to be held for $135, sea- 
board. This price and even higher is expected to be 
obtained. Domestic producers, in the evident expecta- 
tion of advancing prices, are not pressing sales. <A 
domestic ferromanganese, averaging about 70 per cent 
manganese, has sold at $100. Brazilian ore is reported 
sold at 42c. per unit of manganese at seaboard, which 
is the highest price heard of thus far. More Cuban 
ore is expected to be available a little later. A new 
company operating near Santiago is mining a consider- 
able quantity of a 43 to 47 per cent ore. A large pro- 
ducer of spiegeleisen is understood to be out of the 
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market on the 19 to 21 per cent grad, 
year. A recent sale of 1000 tons is 
considerable quantity of the 16 to | 
was taken up in lieu of the higher 
The nominal quotation for 19 to 21 pe 
$26 at furnace. Ferrosilicon, 50 per « 
the domestic demand reflecting the |,» 
steel operations and the foreign dema 

in view of the cutting off of Europea 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—Because of the y) 
pipe, a sale by the United States (x. 
Foundry Company to the Metropolita; 
Sewage Board, Boston, is worthy of 
tity was only 170 tons, but the pipe wa 
diameter. It is understood that the pric: received x 
$37.50 per net ton, delivered. The transactio) a ; 
volved 140 tons of fittings of the same size, at $74 y. 
ton. A contract for 680 tons of 6-in. gas pipe at Sprin m 
field, Mass., went to R. D. Wood & Co. a: 7 
net ton, delivered. Public lettings are slow to « 
out but private buying continues in good volume. fy. 
port inquiries persistently appear, but as far as x 
be ascertained, no sales of importance have recon) 
materialized. Carload lots of 6-in., class B and heavy. 
are quoted at $23.50 to $24 per net ton, tidewate 
class A and gas pipe taking an extra of $1 per t 

Old Material.—While the strength of the 
continues, the volume of actual business is not large 
This is partly due to efforts of consumers to discourage 
advances in price and partly to the disposition of hold. 
ers to retain stocks in the hope of securing stil! | 
returns. Heavy melting steel scrap is held here a 
about the same prices as those prevailing 
but wrought scrap and borings and turnings are g 
little higher. It is seldom that old iron rails are ayail- 
able in this market, but a small quantity is being of. 
fered at $18 to $18.50 per gross ton. Brokers are 
paying about as follows to local dealers and producers 
per gross ton, New York: 


bor 4 
* 
P<9.40 per 


me 


Week 


Old girder and T rails for melting 
Heavy melting steel scrap . 
Relaying rails 

Rerolling rails 

Iron car axles 

Steel car axles : 

No. 1 railroad wrought 
Wrought-iron track scrap 
No. 1 yard wrought, long 
No. 1 yvard wrought, short 
Light iron (nominal) 

Cast borings 

Wrought turnings ... 
Wrought pipe 


Cast scrap is firmly held. in sympathy with t 
greater strength in pig iron, but transactions are nol 
large. Dealers’ quotations to consumers of cast scray 
are as follows, per gross ton, New York: 

Old carwheels 

No. 1 cast (machinery) 

No. 2 cast (heavy) 

Stove plate 


Locomotive grate bars 
Malleable cast (railroad) 


Hecla Iron Works and the Winslow Bros. Compay 
were merged in 1913 under the name of Hecla-Winsiox 
Company, Inc. The purpose of the merger was chiety 
to effect economies by joint operation. Announceme™ 
is made in a circular just issued that it has been dem- 
onstrated that such economies have not been obtaie? 
and, therefore, “in a mutual and friendly spirit  ™ 
been decided to reinstate the two companies - 
their original names, ownership and managemen 
of Sept. 1, 1915.” The circular is signed by Heels 
Iron Works, New York, established 1876, and Winsiow 
Bros. Company, Chicago, established 1885 


t 


For the total of 115,000 tons of rails for ret = 
Russian Imperial Railways Commission has placed “ 
ders with the Cambria Steel Company, the ree 
vania Steel Company, the Illinois Stee] Company) a 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company _— 
W. Hunt & Co. have been commissioned to make eo 
is known as their “special inspection” of the rails an¢ 
accessories. 
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Metal Market 


NEW YORK, Sept. 1, 
The Week’s Prices 


Early Deliver 

Lead Spelter 
New st New St. 
w Yor Yor Louis York Louis 
45 t ai $50 13.50 i 
170 } Tf $60 14 50 14.2 
90) 1.7 16.00 15.7 
an ‘7 16.00 1 7 

7 1 ai 1 7 16.50 16 
of last week copper, lead and 


rply and there was heavy and ex- 
Copper is now higher, though 
Lead is higher, with in- 
Spelter has re 
point. Tin is dull 
and weak. 


cae 
eloping. 
ts and concessions. 


the high and 


nactive 


New York 


inesday, Aug. 25, electrolytic was 
i6e., but there developed suddenly 
market and at the 
York, was paid. O1 


a 
cash, 


a 


runaway 


New 


the market was boiling and closed 
vered, although some outside lots 
. it 17.50c., cash, New York. Just 


en flurry is not certain, although 
ome of the contractors 
iy. One ‘ that 
tarted the buying, which was fol 


war order 


producer stated 


on foreign account. The theory 
it the sudden rise in prices may 
to bring England into the market. 


nt up abruptly and on Aug. 25 
The number and 
shed Friday and Saturday, but a 
old, nevertheless. This the 
iiet, and the price for electrolytic set- 
de. to 17.87%4c., cash, New York 
ity is attributed to a realization 
imers that the rapid advance was 
al. Foreign buying is adversely 
exchange; the 
ng a new low record of $4.55 yes- 
erted that there are large war re 
ed. The Lake quotation had beer 
e of business up to the flurry, and 
Sc. was established. The exports 


168 tons. 


e> WW ¢ 


done. 


was 


week 


ates of foreign 


\verages.—The average price of Lake cop 
August, based on daily quotations 
5 19.33c., and of electrolytic, 17.56c. 


few sales of small lots of spot 
om the East the market has beer 
fact, on Monday and Tuesday of 
most at a standstill. The New York 
intil 33.50c. was reached yesterday 
\ugust reached the excellent total of 
h 1100 tons came by way of Pacific 
1 landing Aug. 31 was 2527 tons. 
ist totaled 4936 tons, and at the end 

W 1730 tons. 
ead market in 


ted as that in 


as afloat 
half of 
copper, and events came 
dnesday the leading interest advanced 
iotation $2 ton to 4.60c. per Ilb., 
Sellers went home 
thousands of tons un- 

lay the New York quotation was ad- 
d there was a continuance of liberal 
ng day, Friday, the market was ad- 

or to 4.90c., New York. In the 
thousands of tons changed hands, in- 
mm 500 to 1000 tons, and this despite 
buyers were suspicious of the market 
experience in the last bulge. This 


the latter last 


Wi 

per 
tated a stampede. 
ng orders for 


have been quieter and profit taking by 
ght lead at a low figure promises an 
New York quotation yesterday was 


it St. Louis, 4.75c., although at New York 
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some talk was heard of 
second hands. 


4.85c. as a price 
The exports in August 


acceptable Lo 
totaled 1958 tons 

Spelter.—About the middle of last week spelter was 
active and to a considerable extent 
ment in copper and lead. 


shared the excite 


By Friday the 


market had 


worked itself up to l6c., New York, prompt delivery 
and early this week it was quoted at 16.50c. to 17 

although yesterday it had eased off to 16.25 New 
York, and 16c., St. Louis. Future positions range from 


l5c. to 16c. and 
the quarter. scarce. hi 
the activity referred to there was good foreign buyir 
as well as on domestic account 
is quieter. The 


Antimony.—In a market that is dull and weak 
antimony has 


15.50c. is considered a fair average fo1 


last Spot metal is extremely 


This week the market 


August exports totaled 3589 tons 


spot 


declined to 





28e., duty paid There 

plenty of Chinese metal to be had now 

Old Metals.— For a few days the demand was et 
ter, but it has again fallen off. Dealers’ selling p1 
are nominally as follows 

‘ ; : 

Sheeee — ( 

Brass ! 

He i j “ 

Vi ‘ ‘ \ T i i I 

Ni 

Chicago 

AuG. 29 Sales of copper, which appear t nave 
exhausted the resources of those sellers representing 
the weaker aspects of the market, have restored quota 
tions to the basis maintained by leading producers and 
an advance of le. per pound is noted. The recovery 
in spelter prices is also important. We quote: Castir 
copper, 17c.; Lake copper, 17.75c.; tin, carload °3 50 
small lots, 36c.; lead, 4.90c.; spelter, nominally, 16.50 
sheet zinc, nominally, 20c.; Cookson’s antin 17.50¢ 
to 50c.; other grades, 33c. On old meta we quote buy 
ing prices for less than carload lots as follow Copper 
wire, crucible shapes, Le. copper bottoms, 1l2c.; copp: 
clips, 12.50c.; red brass, 10.50c.; yellow brass, 9.50 
lead pipe, 3.75c.; zinc, 9c.; pewter, No. 1, 1 tinf 


24c. ; tin pipe, 26c. 


block 


St. Louis 


\uG. 30.—Both lead and spelter have be 
ip sharply. Lead is now quoted at 5c. to 5.10c.; spelter, 
l7c. to 17%e.; tin, 35e.; Lake copper, 18c.; electrolyti 
copper, 1744c.; Cookson’s antimony, 32 In the Joy 
ore market the advance in spelter has had its effect and 
prices for zinc blende were firmer, with the basis rang: 
for 60 per cent $70 to $83 per ton and the toy ett 


$86. Calamine has also been better at 


with the best settlement about 


ment at 
$50, basis of 40 per cent, 


$55. Lead ore was weak at $45 per ton for 80 per cent, 
despite the advance in the metal. Miscellaneous scrap 
metals are quoted as follows: Light brass, 6.50c.; hea 
yellow brass, 8.50c.; heavy red brass, 10c.; heavy 

per and copper wire, 12c.; zinc, 6.50c.; pewter, 20 


tinfoil, 28¢ lead, 3.50¢: tea 
The Harmony Club, 
forces and department 


composed ol office ; Li¢ 


heads of the J M & I \ 


Osborn Company, Cleveland, Ohio, held its quart 
meeting Aug. 27 and 28. After enjoying a dinner o1 
the first day the members discussed practical topi 
the principal subjects being galvanized sheets, tin plate 


copper, eaves trough, conductor and roll 
the day the 


the inspection of tin plate on a test roof, 


roofing Oy 


following most interesting feature wa 
which wa 
made by the club about two years ago, for 
testing the company’s brands of tir 
other makers After 
ing was held for general discussion, 


of interest 


the pur 
pose of plate as 


well as those of dinner a meet 


and many matter 
were brought out. 
The contract for erecting a foundry plant for the 
Gartland-Toledo Foundry Company, Toledo, Ohio, has 
been awarded to the M. Rabbitt & Sons Company. The 
plans provide for two buildings, one to be 43 x 100 ft. 
and the other 80 x 85 ft. 
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Iron and Industrial Stocks 
NEw YoRK, Sept. 1, 1915. 


The stock market has been less feverish and more 
consistently strong, with the passage of what appeared 
to be an acute crisis in our relations with Germany. 
Some of the industrial stocks have made further notable 
gains. The range of prices on active iron and industrial 
stocks from Wednesday of last week to Tuesday of 
this week has been as follows: 


Allis-Chal.,, com.. 36%4- 41144 Pressed Stl, com. 594- 63 
Allis-Chal., pref.. 68 - 71% Pressed Stl, pref.10014-100%, 
Am, Can, com... 59%4- 63% Ry. Stl. Spe., com. 38%-40% 
Am. Can, pref...105 -106 Ry. Stl. Spg., pref..... 91 
Am. Car & Fdy., Republic, com... 42%4- 45% 
er ee 68 - 73% Republic, pref...10014,-1021, 
Am. Loco., com.. 54 - 56 Rumely Co., com. 5%- 11% 
Ags, Ts900;, MTSL. <6kscnes 97 Rumely Co., pref. 914- 14% 
Am. Steel Fdries. 52 - 54% Sloss, com....... 53%- 56% 
Bald. Loco., com. 77%4- 83% Pipe, COM. «exes 20%%- 221 
Bald. Loco., pref....... 10: Pipe, pref. i nae > ee 
Beth, Steel, com. 280 -293 LU. S. Steel, com.. 7T4%- 77 
Beth. Steel, pref..140 -14914 U. S. Steel, pref..11114-112% 
Case (J.I1.), pref. 78 - &0 Va. LC. & Coke 7 - 61 
Colorado Fuel... 40%4- 44 West’gh'se Elec..115 -118% 
General Electric.173 -178%4 Ams. Dmip, COUR .k a2 < 11 
Gt. No. Ore Cert. 41%- 431, Chic. Pneu. Tool. 77 - 81% 
Int. Harv. of N. J., Cambria Steel... 5414- 55% 
OR oogen cae 1057-110 Lake Sup. Corp... 9 - 105% 
Int. Harv. Corp., Pa. Steel, pref.....iss.- 82 
RON CA 5A. ature saa 70 Warwick ..... ik ae 10 
Lackawanna Stl. 64%4- 72 Cruc, Steel, com. 74 - 77% 
Nat. En. & Stm., Cruc. Steel, pref.101 -102 
OGRA. sit sweet 27 - 29% La Belle Iron, 
Nat. En, & Stm., RRs: 5b ap eck oa 6 - 46% 
PG. nenatence Oe sae 
Dividends 


The Railway Steel Spring Company, regular quar- 
terly, 1% per cent on the preferred stock, payable 
Sept. 20. 

The Pettibone-Mulliken Company, regular quarterly, 
1% per cent on first and second preferred stock, pay- 


able Oct. 1. 


MIT 
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Epwarp M. Grove, treasurer of the McConway & 
Torley Company, Pittsburgh, died at his home in that 
city, Aug. 26, aged 58 years. He was born in 
Chambersburg, Pa., and went to Philadelphia when 14 
and worked for a time in a printing office. In 1876 he 
became a telegraph operator at Merion, Pa., near Phil- 
adelphia. After about three years’ service he became 
district superintendent of the Pullman Company at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and was from there transferred to 
Jersey City, N. J., in a similar capacity. In 1886 he 
accepted a position as assistant general manager of the 
Wagner Palace Car Company in New York. He left 
this position in 1889 to go to Pittsburgh with the Mc- 
Conway & Torley Company, and for the last 15 years 
has been treasurer. He was president of the Railway 
Supply Manufacturers’ Association in 1910-11 and 
was a member of the Manufacturers’ Club and the 
Railway Club of Philadelphia and the Duquesne Club 
of Pittsburgh. He leaves his widow and a daughter. 


CHRISTOPHER BELL BouToN, who with his brother, 
the late Nathaniel S. Bouton, was prominently identi- 
fied with the foundry industry in the West, died at his 
home in Chicago, Aug. 26, aged 76 years. He was born 
at Concord, N. H., had been in the iron business since 
1856, and had been president of the Union Foundry 
Works, though retired for several years. The brothers 
had been associated in particular in the manufacture of 
carwheels and railroad castings and are recalled espe- 
cially because of their helpful influence in the starting 
on their career of a number of now prominent men. 


THOMAS ATKINSON, for many years prior to 1909 
connected with the advertising department of THE 
IRoN AGE as a traveling representative, died Aug. 29 
at Milford, Mass. Mr. Atkinson’s earlier business 
career was in the hardware trade and for 20 years pre- 
ceding 1881, when he went with the David Williams 
Company, he traveled for an importing and jobbing 
house dealing in cutlery and fancy hardware. The suc- 
cessor of this house is the Dame-Stoddard Company, 
Boston, Mass. 
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DEXTER BRACKETT, chief engineey 
tan Waterworks and a widely-kno, i, 
neer, died in Boston Aug. 27. He a: oe 
the American Waterworks Associa! oe of 
can Society of Civil Engineers, of w));.), \.. . Amer. 
a director. He had also served 
Boston Society of Civil Engineers a; 
land Waterworks Association and h» 
ous papers on waterworks subjects. 


J. W. HARRY JAMEs, of recent ye; 
the American Bridge Company, died A 
home in Chester, Pa. He was a path oe 
and came to this country 20 years aoc a 
coming here he managed important eneineers.. 
prises in England, France, Russia and J; 7 a 
been consulting engineer of the Departmen i: oe 
Works of the Empire of India. He ibe 


RICHARD H. BURDSALL, treasurer of + 
Burdsall & Ward Nut & Bolt Company, Port Chon 
N. Y., died Aug. 30 at his country hom \ : 
Egremont, Mass., from heart disease. ae : 
president of the First National Bank, Por Chest . 
and an officer of the Yonkers Trust Company ana « 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company. He | en 
widow and two sons. 
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WILLIAM GRAVER, president and founder of sh 
William Graver Tank Works, East Chicago, Ind, ed 
at his home in Chicago, Aug. 25, following a) erin od 
period of ill health, aged 73 years. He was horn im 
Chambersburg, Pa., and removed to Chicago 
He leaves five sons, all of whom are active 
ness of the Graver Tank Works. 
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| ae 
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JOHN A. MCNags, for more than half a century head 
of the McNab & Harlin Mfg. Company, 55 John Street, 
New York, died at his summer home in West Oakland, 
N. J., Aug. 28, aged 71 years. 
ornithologist and horticulturist. 
ness several years ago. 


r 


He was a poet, writer, 
He retired from busi- 


W. M. CLarK, foundryman, Bayonne, N. J., died 
Aug. 30 at his summer home at Winsted, Conn., aged 
70 years. 


The Steel Meeting at Cleveland 


For the Cleveland meeting of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, Oct. 22 and 23, the following con- 
mittee on local arrangements has been selected: Sam- 
uel Mather, chairman, William G. Mather, Frank Bill 
ings, George Barton, William P. Palmer, Harry Coulby, 
Price McKinney, John A. Penton, B. F. Bourne, H. A. 
Fuller, James H. Hoyt and D. Z. Norton. 


On Thursday, Aug. 26, the J. M. & L. A. Osborn 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, gave a picnic for all its 
employees and their families. They were taken to the 
grounds of the Cleveland Yacht Club. The afternoon's 
entertainment comprised a ball game between the office 
force and manufacturing department, and contests for 
men, women and children. Suitable prizes were award- 
ed to the winners. Dinner was served by the Yacht 
Club in its dining hall, after which dancing was enjoyed 
in the dance hall. 


The Hydraulic Press Mfg. Company, Mount Gilead, 
Ohio, has elected the following officers: A. Q. Tucker, 
president; W. G. Beebe, vice-president; Frank B. Me- 
Millin, general manager and secretary; M. W. 5pe*" 
treasurer. Dr. N. Tucker has been added to the irec- 
torate. 


A 10 per cent advance in wages has been decided 
on by the Empire Steel & Iron Company, effective 0" 
1, and applicable to all day workmen at is furnaces 
at Catasauqua, Pa., and Oxford, N. J., and its 1% 
mines at Mt. Hope and Oxford. 





The Central Steel Company, Massillon, Ohio, v 
soon be in the market for cranes, ladles and ingot bug: 
gies to take care of its enlarged open-hearth s tel fen 
put. It will also probably extend its billet shed a %e 
more bays. 
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‘+h and Nearby Districts 


hine Company, Pittsburgh, recently 
suick acting steam hydraulic forg- 
Pressed Steel Car Company in the 
ss is of the Mesta standard four- 
to be used for heavy forging work. 
nt features are the valves which 
single controlling lever, and cause 
itomatically at any point the oper- 
this valve the press cannot jump, 
extreme value in punching, shearing, 
er is located directly above the hy- 
hus eliminating the necessity of high 
| insuring a compact working unit. 
Radiator Company, New Castle, Pa., 
plant of the Penn Motor Company, 
rks and making several large addi- 
to make a full line of steam and 
and will have its products in the 
to YU days. 
being made in the erection of the 
Knox Pressed & Welded Steel Com- 
d, Pa. All the machinery will be 
ver being secured from Youngstown, 
ted the new plant will be ready for 
Nov. i 


» Furnace Company, Sharpsville, Pa., 
its Nos. 1, 3 and 4 blast furnaces. 
on Bessemer, making about 600 tons 

Nos. 3 and 4 are on basic, making 


00 tons per day. 


| 


has 


W 


} 
I 


wn Foundry & Machine Company, 
has received an order for a new 
vr the Union Rolling Mill Company, 
and for a large roll lathe for the 
searing Company, Canton, Ohio. 


Seabury Ordnance Company, Sharon, 


the following officers: A. E. Borie, 
Wright, formerly vice-president of 


‘h Company, vice-president and gen- 
‘he directors, in addition to the above, 


Burleigh, E. C. Delafield, James Imbrie 


Jr., of New York, and John Steven- 


ohn C. Stevenson of Sharon. John 


be chairman of the board. 
gh Steel Company, Pittsburgh, has 
showing sales for the twelve months 
1915, to have been $11,649,863.97, an 
twelve months ended June 30, 1914, 
Net profits for the year ended June, 
as $858,160.02, an increase over the 
onths of $441,609.11. 
Steel Company, Pittsburgh, is in the 
auxiliary equipment, including cranes, 
mill at Bessemer, Pa. 
» Gas Company has made a contract 
' Youngstown, Ohio, to supply that 
gas for domestic use for the next ten 
for the first three years will be 30c. 
for the last seven years 35c. per 
Casey Company, Pittsburgh, has 
for the foundations for the new 
be built by the United Steel Company, 


+ 


the Company, engineer and contractor, 
ittsburgh, has received an order from 
Company, Massillon, Ohio, for the 
ore 50-ton open-hearth furnaces. The 
built the present three 50-ton fur- 
nt which was originally laid out for 
rhere is enough soaking pit and crane 
are of the output of the four new 
are expected to be finished about 


rh 


e 


house Electric & Mfg. Company has 


operations of its foundries on the 


tsburgh, and will remove the greater 


iipment to its foundries in Cleveland, 
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The Stirling-Warfel Mill Supply Company, Erie, 
Pa., recently incorporated by John and Marian Stirling 
and Rudolph S. Warfel to manufacture mill, marine 
and factory equipment, has let contract for a two- 
story factory and warehouse building. The Erie Steel 
Construction Company will furnish the steel. 

Plans are being prepared for rebuilding the plant 
of the French Creek Foundry Company, Franklin, Pa., 
recently destroyed by fire. 

The Federal Zinc & Lead Company, Huntington, 
W. Va., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$200,000, by Frank Enslow, Jr., Frank Ellington and 
G. D. Miller. 

The American Automatic Save-a-Life Fender Com 
pany, Cameron, W. Va., is said to be planning the con- 
struction of a plant. 

The city of Keyser, W. Va., is planning to issue 
$35,000 of bonds, most of which will be used for the 
improvement of the water system. W. C. Pifer is 
mayor. 

The Modern Flint Glass Company, Parkersburg, 
W. Va., is planning the establishment of a factory at a 
cost of $50,000. John McFadden and James O. Gill are 
interested. 

The D. H. Gowing Veneer Company, Burnsville, 
W. Va., will erect a mill for the manufacture of veneers. 
Power and special equipment, including veneer saws 
and slicers, will be purchased. 

The Erie Trailer Mfg. Company, Twelfth and Lib- 
erty Streets, Erie, Pa., has been incorporated with a 
capital of $100,000, to manufacture trailers for auto- 
mobiles and trucks. H. A. Wilburn, C. C. Leon and 
Frank J. Behrens are among the incorporators 

The Osceola Car Company, Osceola Mills, Pa., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $5,000 by Charles 
H. Rowland, Philipsburg, and C. A. Rickenbaugh and 
John Sheriff, Osceola Mills, to manufacture railroad 
and mine cars. 

The Berlin Smokeless Coal & Clay Mining Company, 
Berlin, Somerset County, Pa., has been incorporated 
with a capital of $25,000 by A. J. Hillegas, Berlin; 
W. H. Miller, D. J. Hillegas and J. A. Hillegas, Fair- 
hope, Pa., and L. C. Colborn, Somerset, Pa., to manu- 
facture coke and by-products and to mine coal and 
fireclay. 

The Riter-Conley Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, has 
taken a contract for the Aluminum Ore Company, East 
St. Louis, Ill., for precipitator tanks and rotary kilns 
in which about 2200 tons of plates will be used; also 
pier 29 for the Pennsylvania Railroad on the North 
River, New York, taking 250 tons of fabricated steel; 
building for the Balbach Smelting & Refining Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., taking 175 tons, and building for 
the Erie Silk Mills, Malinson & Co., Erie, Pa., taking 
100 tons. 

The Valley Mold & Iron Company, Sharpsville, Pa., 
has placed a contract with the Penn Bridge Company, 
Beaver Falls, Pa., for two steel buildings, one 75 x 350 
ft., to be used as a casting building, and another 75 x 
150 ft., to be used as a ladle cleaning and repair build- 
ing; another contract with the McMyler Interstate 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, for a third steel building, 
and another contract with the Morgan Engineering 
Company, Alliance, Ohio, for six electric traveling 
cranes. The buildings will require 700 to 800 tons of 
steel. The company turned out in August over 16,000 
tons of ingot molds, the largest output in any one 
month in its history. It expects to start its Alice blast 
furnace at Sharpsville in September on basic iron, and 
if this is done the output of basic will be exchanged 
with a Sharpsville furnace interest for Bessemer iron. 

Reports are again being printed that the National 
Tube Company, Pittsburgh, will spend $5,000,000 in 
building blast furnaces, open-hearth steel works and 
tube mills adjacent to its Riverside works at Wheeling, 
W. Va. Official advices are that there is no truth in 
these reports. The company has no plans whatever 
for new plants or additions to existing works in the 
Wheeling district. 


The annual meeting of stockholders of the Petroleum 
Iron Works Company, Pennsylvania Tank Car Com- 
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pany and Pressed Steel Products Company, identified 
interests, was held in the main offices of these concerns 
at Petroleum, near Sharon, Pa., last week. Officers and 
directors were all re-elected. All three companies are 
operating their plants to the utmost capacity, and have 
orders ahead for some months. 
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A. T. DeForest, vice-president United States Steel 
Products Company, San Francisco, is to be decorated 


with a gold medal of honor by the Superior Jury of 


the Panama-Pacific International Exposition “for the 
thought and energy contributed to the conception, 
financing and execution of the United States Steel 
Corporation exhibit.” To other collaborators of the 
exhibit, gold medals will be bestowed as follows: L. J 
Affelder, American Bridge Company; B. B. Ayers, 
American Steel & Wire Company; W. H. Clingerman, 
H. C. Frick Co:e Company; C. L. Close, Bureau of 
Safety, Sanitation and Welfare; W. W. J. Croze, Oliver 
Iron Mining Company; L. F. Hamilton, National Tube 
Company; H. V. Jamison, American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company and director of the exhibits; E. J. Schneider, 
bridge and structural department, United States Steel 
Products Company; R. B. Woodworth, Carnegie Steel 
Company, Pittsburgh, and V. S. Yarnall. Silver medals 
were awarded to E. C. Collins, Pittsburgh Steamship 
Company; R. R. Richardson, Pittsburgh & Conneaut 
Dock Company, and D. E. Sawyer, Illinois Steel Com- 
pany. Altogether the United States Steel Corporation 
received 46 awards, as follows: 11 grand prizes, 1 
special gold medal, 10 medals of honor, 20 gold medals, 
3 silver medals and the gold medal of honor awarded 
Mr. DeForest. 

Van H. Manning of Holly Springs, Miss., has been 
appointed by President Wilson to succeed the late Dr. 
J. A. Holmes as director of the Bureau of Mines. Mr. 
Manning has been long in the Government service, for 
many years in the Geological Survey, and has devoted 
himself to scientific work. He was appointed to the 
Sureau of Mines when it was created in 1910, and 
was made assistant director in the following year. 
Since June 1, when Dr. Holmes was forced by failing 
health to suspend work, Mr. Manning has been in charge 
of the bureau. 

E. D. Graff, fer several years in the sales depart- 
ment of the Pittsburgh office of Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Sons, has been transferred to Chicago in the sales 
department. 

C. B. Price, recently identified with the Pittsburgh 
effice of the General Electric Company, has resigned to 
become the Pittsburgh agent of the Western Conduit 
Company, a subsidiary of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Company. 

Robert A. McKean, formerly superintendent of the 
Keystone works of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, has been appointed structural engi- 
neer to succeed William C. Coffin. 

A. F. Huston, president Lukens Iron & Steel Com 
pany, Coatesville, Pa., returned Aug. 28 from a seven- 
week trip to the Pacific coast. 

H. B. Spackman, second vice-president and purchas 
ing agent Lukens Iron & Steel Company, Coatesville, 
Pa., underwent a minor but somewhat serious operation 
in the Coatesville Hospital last Monday and was later 
taken to his home where he will be confined for several 
weeks. 

Arthur O. Baer, first assistant superintendent of 
blast furnaces at South works, Illinois Steel Company, 
has been appointed superintendent of blast furnaces for 
the Minnesota Steel Company at Duluth. A farewell 
dinner was tendered him by his associates at the Strat- 
ford Hotel, Chicago, Aug. 23. 

H. L. Usher, for nine years connected with the Pa- 
cific Hardware & Steel Company, and for the past four 
years manager of its New York office, has resigned 
and accepted a position in the sales department of the 
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Oliver Iron & Steel Company, Pitt 
cover the Eastern territory, and will 
part of his time in New York Cit, 
vicinity. , 

Leo. T. Neidow and Frank G. Pay, 
offices in the Madison Terminal Buildi: 
ton Street, Chicago, and under the na 
Payson will conduct a general machin 
Neidow for the past eighteen years wa 
Bement-Pond Company, in its Chicago « 
son was formerly with the Niles-Bem: 
pany and for the past four years was V 
sentative for the Union Petroleum Cor P} 
phia. 

R. S. Bryant, for many years consulti 
the Standard Welding Company, Cleve 
been appointed factory manager in charg 
facturing. 

Garrard Harris, special agent of the B 
eign and Domestic Commerce, spent sev: 
week in Cincinnati, Ohio, conferring 
turers relative to business in Central Am: 





M. E. Gregg has been appointed distri 
ager of the Republic Iron & Steel Com; 
Buffalo district, which includes Canada, wit 
ters in the White Building, Buffalo. The appoint 
was effective Aug. 1. The Buffalo office, of which ¥ 
Gregg has been in charge for some years, v 
inder the jurisdiction of the Cleveland distri 

L. P. Moon, a power and illumination expert of New 
York, has become connected with the Truax E 
Company, Wilmington, Del. 


William C. Coffin, Vice-President of Knox 
Pressed & Welded Steel Company 


William C. Coffin has severed his connectio 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company to becoms 
president of the Knox Pressed & Welded Stee! | 
pany, Pittsburgh. Mr. Coffin was vice-president oi t! . 
Riter-Conley Mfg. Company from 1898 to 1908, 
since then has been structural engineer of the Jone 
Laughlin Steel Company. His new office wil 
also the duties of general sales manager and he 
devote his entire time to his new connection. The 
officers of the Knox Pressed & Welded Steel Compa 
are Luther L. Knox, president, and Irvin F. Lehn 
secretary and treasurer. The approaching complet 
of the new Knox plant at Wheatland, Pa., was th 
ciding factor that brought Mr. Coffin to the com) 
This plant will make riveted and welded stee 
work, while the company’s present plant at Fa 
Pa., will be continued in the manufacture of the K 
patented water cooled devices for open-hearth a 
heating furnaces. The Knox Pressed & Welded Ste 
Company has equipped 38 open-hearth steel pi 
with its water cooled devices and is now equippl! 
other such plants in the same way. It has be 
operating its plant at Farrell to full capacity 
months. 





Benzol Recovery at Lebanon, Pa. 


The Lackawanna Iron & Steel Company Is Instat: 
a plant for the recovery of benzol at its by-prod t 
coke ovens at Lebanon, Pa., with an output of a! 
1600 gal. a day. The plant will be ready for operat 
between Oct. 15 and Nov. 1. 


The Colburn Machine Tool Company, Fraak!, 
has made a voluntary advance of 10 per cent 
wages of its workmen, effective Sept. 1. The compa” 
contrary to reports in circulation, is not ma! 
ing munitions of war but is busily engaged in bunelne 
its standard line of metal-working machinery. It 
employs about 250 hands, in addition to which a 
200 men in other plants in Franklin and adjacent 
are making castings, parts and accessories used 
machines. 


‘ 


The Franklin plant of the American Stee! Foune™ 
at Franklin, Pa., which has been idle for a ‘one 
was again put in operation on Wednesday, 5¢P* * 
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i occasioned by war operatior xcep 
sentative of the Russian Government ha ee! ‘ 
as ity for War Orders Is Rule .... and Cincinnati in the past few days. 1 
ter city he piaced a number ol rae . including 
its Extending on a Large Scale one for laundry machinery to be installed R 
' rr . ioOspital 
| for Turret Lathes in West hospita 
J ' Tt } Vi ‘ 
las Renewed Strength \ug ee 
elsewhere, while rood Teatu epo! n Ul 
machine tools for the manufac ‘= thet its foundries are active. Trad St | 
e still recurrent, but there is a jeen hampered by the i ty ike ( 
am} ’ 
on the part of those concerned § while on the Pa Coa 
e detalls. This is true in othe made busin« ight Canad reiol er the 
interesting to note, as stated i: that its importance n manuf: ing ‘ 
that one house has done in one apparent to the othe colonie inder B 
wom ts jan tee at . \ , 
compare favorably with that ernment. Canadian firms have e¢ invites 
\utomobile maker and those whose bids on large quantiti ' ‘ y 
have been extremely heavy pur- Worthwestern Railw cf Ind 
d by the buying in recent weeks of 
Company, the Pierce-Arrow Automo 1 
New Departure Mfg. Compar v. Ne vv Yo! k 
ed-for purchasing by the Seaboard 
in issue last week when the com 
begar: to place orders against the 
many months. Delivery is to 
. 7 ’ ‘ 
va ‘ 
the New York ter tory is the iten t re 


e Company, Buffalo, has filed Sor 


dition to its plant within one ioe . 
7 
mportant feature from Buffalo is 
ipital stoc of $100.000 of iextre 
Morrow M 
Bear Comp: lich is to yy ( New | 
inch ¢ the Chapma Double A | 
( lor to Aleo f terest 1 ' 7 
} } Sens Falls Mfe. Com , 
will add several build 
Company, Waterbury, Conn., has 7 
ts land holdings, it is understood lollar 
Extensive additions to the com \ repre tative H 
ished to completion. go - ra 
( any, Ardmore, Pa., has prepared obile He } eft 
addition to its plant which will M 
etion. At Eddystone, Pa., the large : bend 
th the Baldwin Locomotive inter me the 
eadiness for operation. Shipments Austra 
be made direct without trans ” 
more a new industrial center is : Sac 
( s Bay. inte t 
foreign demand for turret lathes 
evidence, while automatics also are “a 
r} igh price offered for second teamer : 
nging many used machines on 
the heavy buyers of equipment ir ' ay 7 = 
s the Cleveland-Canton Axle Com- _ ,,, or she ry for 
e others who have engaged in the TI E tone Tu 
itions in and near Cincinnati have ‘ aa 
obed-for delays and difficulties. : 7 =p 
rts that manufacturers of ammunition rhe ¢ Motor ¢ ve - Yor 


hine tools made by other than regular to increase th ties ¢ ts 7 tow 
all -” 
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company will eventually manufactu! 


New England 





t Tarrytown, as well as at Flint, Micl It has orders and 
ae OsIts ¢ several thousands of car Boston, M 
The Reminetor A & Ay init Compal! Bridge- Bristol Brass Company, Br 
po Conn., placed nm 4 ‘ eek for tw ty-five ( ld t present plant on Bre 
& Eberhardt shapers ( f W he the new build 
, will p hled 
I D nic fron & Steel ¢ . td., Sidney, has will be oubled 
} j re ese ; ) New Vx ‘ y large num- I ' oO Drop Fores Com] 
: engine : . e.« 1 é ) 1 12-i1 shell re} ‘ on 1} the p nt « 
Ihe \ erican ( ( my } t re t on the papers 
} contract, 1 ' ted t rge quantit ) re filed Tr \ € ble 
é or t nt t é t t Kennil ( th 1 I ( ts empiovees i 
Nn; J I é rder or t J ‘ ers to o iT the present qu t 
r t bee | mubl 
The Hyatt ] r Bearing ¢ J ! I J.. has made pub 
vare o tl \T ric Cor . ‘ cor Water e Cutlery Compa \ 
y ft, K-st¢ } ft building re tract to fur sh ne ( 
to ) ‘ or +} t tr »tir Y 1 eT tic has rt dg nd 100,000,006 eartri 
been given to its \ tilatior ve 4 ( r} states that onsider 
The Sy ise Malleable I Worl Svr e. N. Y.. has be installed and the number of « 
V rded ontract f¢ t} rect ’ ( thres } 1 rS ‘ . : 
I oh vo Work has been started on the Br 
ste¢ co rete yr | whicl x ] nerease the ? . . . 
n \ ‘ I capac ees t J itt’s Mills, Conr The 
‘ + ’ aby + 0 ne nt T? act } t v 
ce! x] € t the new ' x stories 
bu Ss will be rea for « IT ! Jan. 1 
The C. A. Durr Pak ( l N. Y., 1 vard W. Shedd, civil engineer 
l e general contr + for ; ies ie cl iil eng ed in I king a preliminary s 
a | I ; . 
ry : vol for the towns of Somerset, Sw 
The cit of ¥ kers. N \ s ni — Hoy : 
; ; \ i I paratio M It understood that he has been « 
I é constructior of ew terworke veter m4 San : - s 
i Rhode Isla capitalists who will fi 
I ry” ement of the presé The esti? t ‘ et 
pre tes ¢ oe { 0 F i 
The Syracuse Milling Comy at the eneral cor it s reported that the Remingtor Ar 
trac for 1 two-st ter ( rty Company s negotiating for 
‘ s o | ided 
+; te n ‘ in. C+, 2 = i ecaest i the northeastern section of Bridge; 
ie. ee , o } ‘ oped for homes for its empl 
The village tr é At N \ } ng plar Although the new casting shop at Torr 
( eted for the I ( of waterworks sten e Coe Bras Company branch of the Ar 
the estin ted cost ¢ st es § i ll inder construction, worl i 





Aug. 24 





has le contract for a tw tor } ‘ t t | Rlakesles« Forging Company ct, } 
= ” , , ertil tes ot al increase oO sf g 
The Senec I s Mfs ( om 4 . itst , tock It was reported t 
ools, Seneca |} N t } r the VW planning to dd to its equiy 
Ow ew etor os 1 . } 1 ‘ a i 
, Pratt & Inman, dealers in steel and 
two stories foundr 1 £4 ' tar : ; , 
ly a : ; treet. Worcester, Mass., are building tw 
neous n buildings rhe pla re } 1X s 7 = 
; ” ct « their warehouse The new buildi 
Co engineers i Batter Place, New Yor Cit : ‘ 
I Curtis \ero] Cor ! I f ( t} weel 
2 : = \J | ( hill ! nufacturer of rr 
Tlie I ns o! he f¢ t Adit wit ; . 
, t Street East First Str 5 
p t Chur Stre d t} NX) . Yo C% : R 
: It é I ! ] const! ( 
roa It s or airy na 
boiler 1} e ft ost $ ( 
The Transmis | I ( Bu Knitt Compan ( 
b orporat t oO ¥ ‘ n 1 ew bri | ( t nd stee att 
facture | ring sy ; s Stre The estimated cost is $ 0 
2° es tr ] rectors the ‘ ) The Autor tic Fire Es pe Compan ~ r 


ne pmar n Tilton, N. H. It is installing machinery I 
yronto) e W. J. Mu plant former occupied by the Tilton Mills Com] 


( Be of Toronti W. Morse W Rove! resident 
oe ) oer . } _— Went Am It reported that the Chadwick Lead M r r 
. t Forest River, Salem, Mass., is to be sold 
The Atlas wot c the si VU pat iS Niled for the manufacture of war munitions. Attorneys 
building permit for the erect ot 2. kking up the title to the property and work r 
Parca 7 nm oles | Bu I I the buildings 
Creek Ter Railroad, Buft : aia ar 
The Deerfield River Power Company fas b0uUs 
The Globe Malleable 1 Wor - : bs property of the Metal Edge Box Company at ne 
, bathe t v I ‘ ensit reports ct we Mass.. where t intends to develop 4000 hp The ¢ rica 
-_ , boiler hous : tor TI machine! will be installed this fall The box : 
cont or the uullding has bee has taken a lease of the mills for five years 
, ee ee en n tne The Vitrified Wheel Company, Westfield, M 
W ( ‘ rpenter ct ’ engtneers Frar I Avenue, turers of grinding wheels, has iwarded a cor 
Tarrytown, N. }¥ for waterworks ca ! N. 3 Je . “Se commenced o1 . two-story ddition, 
EK. Murray is village cle : a Be 
pe WORE OF SrmatEaN Ge tim . : een a t innounced that the Hartford Autor 
R. P. Craig, president, will receive seal proposals I Hartford, Conn., will move to New Br 
Sept. 15 for the construction of waterworks pump-house, w throug the efforts of the New Britain C! 
ind standpip¢ so four mile f cast-iron 1 ns, | ! t A building company has been formed 
"eee © box ip & equipment Fast Ellis Street, New Britain. The ! 
The beef } ise be erecte | lacol old |] ft two stories and so constru ted 
Com] W m Street and New Y¥ Central Railroad, +t tories can be added 
Buffalo, N. Y., is to b 0 x 100 It. tive stories and bass The Union Mfg. Company, New Brita 
ent d will cost $70,000 working schedule of thirteen h« 
The Atti Water, Gas & Electr Compal! R. W. Harris, comp s building an addition to its plant w! 
manage! Att N. the rke r one 75-kw. two- ore f r space to meet the demand for 
phase H0-cycle ( generator Vit! ex ter and an he Wood Boiler Company, New Bedford M 
meters oltmeter 1 switenes orporation with an authorized capital of $ 
‘ans have been completed for a sewage disposal plant Wood is president and treasurer 
to be constructed at the New York State School of The Scovill Mfg. Company, Waterbury, © ad 
Agriculture at Farmingdale a t é ted cost ‘ eres of land to its holdings in the east sr 


is understood that the land is to be u 








wm the Mad River The extensive 
ire being rushed to completion 


The Scovill Company 01 Aug 25 
ts employees of a Saturday half 


nerease in pay, both to day and 


Philadelphia 


PHIA, Pa., Aug. 30, 1915 
r munitions and other products and 


from this port and the indications 


re frequent shipments Two ves 
week which are to be transported 
the vessels took on explosives, and 
1 locomotives, also for delivery 

ent t Viadivostok The locomotives 
resent 1 part of the large order 
wir Locomotive Works Farly ! 


steamship is expected to arrive here 


nent for Russia Large quantities of 
tions will be shipped from here 

Company has leased a section of land 
ts Redington fuse plant It is 
buildings without loss of time 


erection of a two-storv factory 
r the Pangborn Corporatior Hagers 
re will be of concrete, steel and brick 


Peuckert and Wunder, Philadelphia, 


Works, Philadelphia, Pa., has bought 

\ t re nd nd Emerald Streets, as a 
but construction will not be started 
make enlargement of the mpany’s 

ce pany, Philadelphia, formerly the 
manufacturer of vacuum cleaners. 


bine Compar Trenton. N. J hac 
I tw rnachines for 1s¢ ' te 
tor t} Autocar ( 
ompleted } t erect ’ 
x4 or e ft meet the rap 

8 = ew lilding 

¢ W the recent] 
I ng It ontage will 

This f tor not onl 


‘ et nd t < the en 
There } separate \ & 
th til s to cor 
y ‘ for the | 
wer Ww hye the f ture 
TY ry at e¢ fireproot! 
? t 79 ner ¢ t of the rea 
1 cent The « struc- 
' nd slow burr pg The 





orporated w i pital 

\ Shearer, North Wales: Charles E 
nd others 

Company, P elpl has 

BLOCH O $ 0 ( irence 


‘ s, tools nd ner 
( Harrieh rg Pa = Dee 
$ John M Delane 
H rg ! W. Mot- 
I ite é rticles 
VOI Broad Street Phila- 
“ el rter ft re? ry tor 
( M ‘ 2 { Girard 
t t i Arthur W 
4 ersc Street é < ipital 


t tel $10.000 by 

.ort Sixth Street Howard 8S. F 
Henr Kr SE nd Henry Hantz 
e tr s I ito street leaning 

' g Mact é Compar Lanesboro 
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| a . War 
to n ifacture washing s 

The Souther Bagging mpat Ma 
Norfolk, \ warded a 
to cost $12,000 to the Nash-J ( 


25,000 has been placed with tl S 
(ompal Lt’) lelp}l : \ pre 
125 hp. motors w I nst ed lhe 
rY t sp! er svater t et £7 } 
Gener Fire Ext Z sher (< ( 
The Susquehann tu (y as ( I 
erect a brick building. 25 x 
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Glazier Stove Company at Chelsea, Mich. The company will 


utilize the newly acquired plant in the manufacture of auto 
mobiles. 


The Novo Eng 
turer of gas engines, is erecting a large addition to its plant 


which will afford the company 16,000 si ft. additional 





ine Company, Lansing, Mich., manufac 


space 


The American Forging & Socket Company, Pontiac, 
Mich., which was recently incorporated with $100,000 capital 
stock, has purchased the plant of the Michigan Oak Floor 
ing Company and will erect an addition thereto containing 
about 15,000 sq. ft. of floor space The ompany manuf 


tures automobile sockets 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, On10, Aug. 30, 191 

The foreign demand for turret lathes for use in making 
war material is again ver active after having quieted 
down somewhat for a short time \ ver large inquiry is 
pending from Russia and other inquiries have come recently 
from Italy, India, and other countries, ind among late 
orders is one from Australia The demand for automat 
machiner continues heavy T? demand is mostly fron 
domestic sources, foreign orders having dropped off A lo 
builder of automatics reports that its August business h 


been as large as during any previous month and that o1 
some sizes of machines it cannot make deliveries until next 
May or June. A Cleveland builder of drill presses is now 
sold up until February in spite of the fact that the capacity 
of its plant has been doubled within the last few months 
It is estimated that not more than 5 per cent of its order 
for drilling machines can be attributed directly or indirect] 
to war business The inability of makers of standard ma 
chines to furnish early deliveries has created a renewed 
heavy demand for second-hand machinery and the high 
prices that are being paid for used machinery is bringing 
on the market considerable second-hand machinery Some 
orders for additional machines are coming from companies 
having shrapnel contracts that find their present equipment 


inadequate Among orders placed during the week was 


one for considerable standard tool equipment for the Cleve- 
land-Canton Axle Company, Canton, Ohio, which is en 


larging its capacity The demand for punching and shear 
ing machinery is very good 4 satisfactory volume of 
business is coming out and a heavy demand has sprur uD 
for small trolleys The Cleveland Crane & Engineering Con 
pany, Wickliffe, Ohio, has taken a order for six cranes 
tor the rod mill of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Compat 
Generally the machine-tool business is well scattered mo! 

| classes of buvers with the exception of the r lro 

The paragraph published « I e 452 « tl ssue of 7 
Ino AGE Oo Aug. 19, stating tl the p of the Aver 
Stamping Company, Cleveland, had been sold to the Moline 
Plow Company, Moline, Ill., and would be used by the pur- 





r in making shrapnel, is incorrect Authent vvice 
State that the Cleveland Trust Company, receiver, sold to 
B. F. Peek, vice-president of Deere & Co., Moline, TIlL., 
others, all the equipment of the plant of the Avery Stamping 
plant tor < 
year with option of renewal. The Moline Plow Company had 


no hand in the deal 


Company and leased to ther the company 


The Perfection Spring Company, Cleveland, will enlargé« 
its plant by the erection of a one and two-story buildir 


The John’s Machine & Stamping Company, Cleveland, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,0( by Patric] 


J Lavey, M M. Feidner, and others 


The Chamber of Commerce, Salem, Ohio, has entered into 
a contract. with several Pittsburgh men which is expécted 


to result in the erection of a new rubber plant in Saler 
for the manufacture of automobile tires The compat will 
be known as the Porter Rubber Compa ind will be ir 
corporated with a capital stock of $125,00( The contr 


provides that the Chamber of Commerce will furnish a site 


and give a bonus of $17,500 


H. H. Hughes has been appointed receiver of the Cantor 


Hughes Pump Company, Wooster, Ohio. The liabilities are 
placed at $75,000 and the assets at $50,000. It is stated 
that the company has been hampers because of lacl ot 
working capital The operation of the plant will be con 


tinued and the plant will probably be sold 

The plant of the Unzinger Razor Blade Company, Fre 
mont, Ohio, was badly damagrex } fire recent ae los 
being about $12,000 

A new plant for the manufacture of paving blocks w 
be established near New Philadelphia, Ohio J. DeWitt 


purchased the 








machine shop of W H Phelps t Upper Sandusky, Ohio 










AGE Se 





The plant will be placed in operat 
secured by the new owners 


The Alliance Engineering Com, 
vises that the building to be er 
plant will be 120 x 380 ft., and not 1 
stated 


‘ 
ecte 


The Dennison Foundry & Machi 
Ohio, has increased its capital stock f; 
The capacity of the company’s fou 
enlarged 

Bids will be received shortly by 
Ohio, for the construction of a w 
clude a deep well pump, a gas engin 
Boulay Company, Nasby Building, 
engineer. 

The Interstate Iron & Steel Com; 
not yet reached a decision regarding ¢ 
rerolling bar mill at Cambridge, Ohi: 
damaged by fire. The company has 
Columbus, Ohio, to locate the plant 

The Northwestern Brush Compan; 
formed by E. P. Usher and others 1 
making factory The company has te 
Ohio Building, Toledo. 

The Ohio Machine & Tool Compa: 





é rge its plant by the erection of 
compa! Ss at present operating its 
Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, Onto, A 
It S al open secret that many n 
munitions in the Central West have exper 
for difficulties and delays in filling orders 
cations that must be followed out have 
number of other manufacturers it iccept 
tl it is well known that there is consider 
business to be obtained. The foreign der 


tools has slackened the past few days, 
ness is also quite dull, but this condition is 
temporary nature. Makers of metal-wor! 


very busy Small generators and motors, as we 
electric tools, are now in good demand 
equipment is dull 

Smoke abatement fights being waged 

ive created a demand for automatic st 

ng companies at Columbus, Ohio, have 
tention of nstalling stokers in their pl 

ite Kilbourne & Jacobs Mfg. Company, Jeff 


pany, Columbus Railway, Power & Light C 
Columbus Packing Co! 
Standard Chain Comp 


Metal Products Company. 


Cit Dairy Company) 


Brewing Company 


The Copp Stove Company, Ltd., Fort 


s buying a large number of machine tools 
1 will soon issue a further list for 
The Stuebing Truck Company, 308 W 

t is installing machinery for the ! 
special metal lift-truck, and in the list of 
wanted are two small speed lathes and a1 


The Automatic Transportation Compal! 
s inquiring in this market for the following 
One 16-in., one 18-in. and one 24-in. lathe 
uty drilling machine. 


Joseph Reichert, Cincinnati, is to hea 


cently formed to erect a 50-ton ice plant in Nort! 


Most of the necessary equipment has alr¢ 


The Pothoff Construction Company, © 
awarded contract for the fabrication and er 
or the Curtis Bay Distilling Company, ° 
harbor, Baltimore, Md It will requir 
structural steel and will cost $1,000,000 


It reported that the Acme Machine T 

iti, has leased part of the automobils 
& Co., on Gest Street, and will use 

screw machine parts 

\ representative of the Russian Gove! 

nnati last week and placed a number of Oo! 

which was a very large one for laundry n 

led in hospitals He also bought quite 

elect drilling machines, 

\. F. Shepherd, president of the Ohio B 


tration, Columbus, Ohio, will open bids 


0-hy water-tube boilers complete W 


89 


stalled at the Ohio Hospital at Gallipolis, 


same date he will also open bids for nine 


feed self-cleaning stokers to be installe 
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Ss ent } ort< , ’ } 'T) | | . 
Jame . \ i co d saw Y rl Florala Sawmill Compa; 
rec t] l . 
ece burn Noble A \ os bou build its burned planing mill 
S10.001 n ner ind boilers, ets J. T. Hughes is 


Lusk, Jacksonvill 


- ‘i ae The Atlanta Warehouse & (* 





‘ ti Ga., will t on build 
( \ ‘ ress for this vear'’s busines 4 
pine therefor } ve ‘ pacity of 200,000 bal 
| lares M ‘ | s $100,000 
on the « Hodgson Oil Refir ( 
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1 inks 5 ow s 1 . s i ‘ the pro} 
ha rl Stone & Webster |! 
} | ' [ S ' 
I Mass s hiefl er t 
’ nit f | 
] R. ¢ othe ‘ 
as eh hwes 
0. W. Sparks will build centrating plant t he Pacific Northwest 
' 
| | SEATTLE, WAS 
for smal epair-shop busi 
. ° I e is now badly tied up for lack of st 
Birmingham savy ‘snetal-warkdag auuiniaeale deal 
ome nquiries ire coming out n 
B GI ALA rather than order for distant del 
There ‘ stead clit ec t { I OTTO es shop I several lines, howevel 
: ! ‘ é = ( Oy S it most railroad s 
! es ha t I ! tl ‘ tional crease in oceal 
Itu l t The u oO sines nt iter a great deal of S 
er that t has bee ! ver eal The ddress structior ind repairs While some 
( Vv PG. Harding of the Feder Reserv Board. to A v1 imber tivitv is on the whol 
mere! t 1 Bir gt rN together! wit! é my ! nt orders are being pl iced for m 
uraging message which | ead fre t President well nent Waterworks improvements and ot 
s one from Secretary McAdoo regarding the -cotton situatio ovements are being undertaken by 
1 which have attained wide publicity in tl South, fé Oregon and Washington. The mine and s! 
lowed by a greement effectec t Souther bankers’ co s more than holding its own Recent 
ference held i this cit to « ree especia low rates of northwestern part of Washington have dest 
interest on loans on insured warehouse cotton and othe! feet of fine timber, and a number of pia 
Southern crops, had a most stimulating effect on all branche ously damaged, with considerable loss 


of trade, ful shared by the 1 er business equipment. The unusual number of smut 
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“els PARA Cab 


to grant $12,000 for the erecti 


tributing plant nd waterworks 
The ratepayers of Whitby, « 

to grant $8,000 for extensions to 
mit oe will re 7 ] 


until Sept. 7, for 


cluding tanks, filter nd pumping st 


is citv engineer 

In addition to the 400-ft 
Steel Company of (¢ da, Han 
installed a number « presses for 


is at work on a new oper 


supplying raw material for shell 


The T. & K. Industries, Ltd 


tension to the plant of thé $3,020,274.22. 
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150.04 dditio porated with a capital stock of $50,00: ‘ 
f ro g ter Bercovitch, Ernest Lafontaine a; Tr 
1 7 ( ; Hvar machinery, tools and hardware — 
in @! La Compagnie d’Appareils Auton i 
re ew I t t S its st N Ss been nceorporated with a cat ap 
Victor Lemay, Pierre Christie, M < 00,0 
\ M manufacture automatic macl ser, aa 
\ ! ‘ 
‘ - Incinerator & Contracting Lta 
bee! ncorporated with a « LT “ onal 
I. Farley, 77 Glendale Avenu : . a 
) Royce Avenue: Allan E. Me} ee 
others, to manufacture boil Pte 7 
rhe 1 Emery W Brantford, Ont Government Purchases 
: ' S ; Oo WASHINGTON, D. C 1915 
Bik will be received by the Bureay 
: ; Supplies ¢ 
Nav Department, Washineto; ‘ Sept 7 
nec le S714 for eigl ‘hai sts or I? = . 
W M eae . : ; : ight chain ki sts for |} n, N. ¥ 
Se] 21, schedule 8734, for two fovrc« + hi ¢ 
} emost \ 4 Dlowerg, 
a} noist engine, one feed water one fuel olf 
: port Wit 2 i e W d one fuel oil pump, all for ] elphia: untif 
s M t single ng mact e, Sept S, schedule 8730, for one gage te g machin 
rake harrow ol itter is lef The stupendous crop to Puget Sound and schedule 8731, for or a el 
be zg ere s the eas ve for the arge demand for macl e for Mare Island. ae 
rm n hiner It is sa s I s this has I I u of Yards and Docks, Na) bali 
ever been seé the (¢ West before The mple Washington, D. C., will receive bids oe — Pa 
t I } ders y } : : ur 
« ) - } xper . rges f é l sl} g alr . ee = piping, pumps, boilers, heaters, 
¥ O fs, @tc., IOI oul luel-Oli storage stat ons at Bremer. 
it nou re 0. N r ndments W Mar Island, San Diego and Norfolk 
tr sp S act is foresl adow a ; - s = re received by the Sureau of Supplies and Ace 
; cio At : pplies publi Var De irtment, Washington, Aug. 24, for sup 
: Sitiow Mi y lering ‘ the navy yards as follows 
sion of f ir? Schedule 8627—Ordnanc 
W Washingtor Three motor-driven lathes, Bid 96, 
I Au \I W ( 9 29Q 
~ W etor Two lathes Bid 142, $952.71 164, 
CS ‘ I B > 
me mi t W gto One upright drilling machine 
, we , Ay 1908 . 
a 74, W lingtor Kight vertical drilling machines 
acs dee “— Lf 14, $1,680; 96, $1,364; 122, $1,707 and $100 
, * ; . Washington—Two hand milling machines. Bi 
cae ss Washingtor Two milling machines No bids 
Schedule 8637 Ordnance 
Kh Washington—One motor-driven press Bid 
nd $1,775; 60, $2,450: 63, $1,050, $7 
H MeD 
=“ : the bidders and the numbers under whidl 
t ed the ibove list are as follows: 
oro H street \umen Machinery Company; 10, E. W. Bliss Com 
s James Clark, Jr., & Co 60, Waterbury Farré 
I lachiner Company 63, Ferracute Maching 
" ( Sher Awenue. We 16, Kempf Machinery Company; 122, D. Nail 
H . Company, 142, Rivett Lathe & Grinder Company; 
( N e ¢ 5 St Company 164, Swind Machinery 
S ( . 
The St. M Man Ont., v Sulphuric Acid and Pyrites in 1914 
Sulphuric acid production in the United States m 
Wrig rlott 1914, according to W. C. Phalen of the United State 
. : Geological Survey, was 3,762,417 net tons of 50 deg. 
: ’ acid valued at $24,163,331. This is exclusive of 21,998 
; net tons of fuming acid valued at $316,596. That 
Dot Eins Cor . : e 7 
es at copper and zinc smelters in 1914 was 950,798 tons 
. . of 50 deg. acid, compared with 790,296 tons in 1913. 
rhe 5 ane apa d., Vancouver, The output of pyrites in the United States m 1914 
B. C., } _ eee p BOCK OF 9200, 00t was 336,662 gross tons, valued at $1,283,346 against 
to 1 r r, shing é ‘ o« : ‘ irgi 
: 341,338 tons in 1913, valued at $1,286,084. Virginia 
ine r i be r I x & \ ( t . . . : : 
: : is the leading producing State, with California 
GI i rks ( nas | ( Ww ! nit . ‘ . 
_ Imports of pyrites for consumption in 1914 wee 
ery, farm implements, furniture, et 1,026,617 gross tons, valued at $4,797,326. The increas 
en ceeumaiere at Lael Out over 1913 was notable, being 176,025 tons. 
i¢ ratepayers < List« el, Yr r x 


ystem, non Up to the end of July 9,350,000 persons had passed 
through the turnstiles of the Panama-Pacific Interna- 









I l by . . 
he ¢ t plant tional Exposition. The income from admissions 
Ber Ont., City Cour Feb. 20 to July 11 amounted to $1,568,126.80. The re 
wage dis works ceipts from concessions amounted to $676,810.02; 


miscellaneous income was $775,337.40. _The on 
come since the opening on Feb. 20 until July ll 


which have beer * ¥ ti 

Our cryolite imports in 1914 were 4612 gross tons, 
It is an mm 
usively from 


company 
purpose of With an average value of $20.47 per ton. 
making portant ore of aluminum and comes excl 


Montr« s been incor Greenland. 
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